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THE GRATTAN MASSACRE 


BY LLOYD E. McCANN 


CENTURY has passed since the Grattan Massacre sig- 
A naled the beginning of the wars with the Plains 

Indians. On the afternoon of August 19, 1854, Lieu- 
tenant John L. Grattan led a force of infantrymen out from 
Fort Laramie for a half-day expedition to arrest a recalci- 
trant Indian. Before the sun went down he had met the 
Sioux and defeat together; his command was routed and 
annihilated, and the Lieutenant himself was dead. 


Shocked and enraged, the American public demanded 
an explanation. Congress “investigated.” But even today 
after a hundred years, students are still trying to put to- 
gether the complicated story of the engagement. There were 
plenty of witnesses, but most of them had interests of their 
own to protect. Some talked as little as possible; others 
talked a great deal in an attempt to defend their own be- 
havior in relation to the incident. 


The Army charged that Indian perfidy was responsible. 
Senator Thomas Hart Benton denounced the Army. Flam- 
boyant editors demanded a personal devil and offered up 





Dr. Lloyd E. McCann is co-ordinator of graduate study in 

education at Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana. Our 

readers will recall his article entitled Henry H. Straight— 

Educator which appeared in the March 1954 issue of this 
magazine. 
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young Grattan as rash, imprudent, and probably drunk. 
Grattan’s interpreter was an even more acceptable devil, 
for he was certainly drunk; he was abusive to the Indians; 
and he had probably lied to both the Indians and Lieutenant 
Grattan. The white traders in the area were alleged to be 
either cowards or traitors in league with the Indians. The 
Washington politicians were condemned as fools or spoils- 
men and probably both. But the troops were dead, and some- 
body had to be blamed for the disaster. 


The simple outline of the events of this Grattan “mas- 
sacre” has been told many times. It is more difficult to 
assess these events in the light of the personalities involved, 
the diplomatic and military complications of the story, and 
the whole pattern of relations with the Indians of the Great 
Plains. A prompt and realistic appraisal of the Grattan 
affair might have led to the adoption of policies which could 
have mitigated the intensity of the ensuing struggle with 
the Indians. But such was not to be had. Popular confusion 
and emotional bias prevented any level headed analysis of 
the facts—or of such facts as could be recognized through 
the embroidered accounts of the battle. 


When westward travel over the Great Plains reached 
important proportions during the 1840’s, the Federal Gov- 
ernment adopted a series of measures designed to reduce 
friction between the emigrants and the Indian tribes and 
to establish some minimum controls over the peaceful ac- 
tivities of both. First, military posts were established at 
strategic points—that of Fort Laramie in 1849. These posts 
were garrisoned with regular army troops. 


After the posts in a particular area were garrisoned, 
“councils”—actually diplomatic conferences—were held be- 
tween the Indians and commissions representing the United 
States Government. The largest and most dramatic of this 
particular series was that held at Horse Creek near Fort 
Laramie in 1851. When the ceremony and palaver of this 
council was concluded, the Indians had agreed to a treaty 
of peace among the principal tribes of the area. They 
further agreed to permit emigrant travel over the “Holy 
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Road” up the Platte and over the mountains to the west. 
The Government agreed to make an annual payment to the 
Sioux in goods valued at $50,000 per year for fifty years, 
to be delivered in the Fort Laramie area. 


In another treaty provision, the Sioux unwillingly 
agreed to the appointment of a single chief over all of their 
bands—an institution in direct violation of all their tribal 
customs. The chief appointed was Mahto-Ay-Ahway, “Con- 
quering Bear,” one of the head men of the Brules.’ He was 
personally charged with the enforcement of treaty pro- 
visions. This responsibility placed Conquering Bear as chief 
of the Brules in a difficult position. He was obligated to 
observe tribal customs and laws, and at the same time as 
“paper chief” of all of the Sioux he acted as an officer of 
the United States and was expected to enforce alien customs 
and treaty stipulations upon the distrustful if momentarily 
silent Indians. 


Additional provisions established as treaty law the 
usual Plains custom for repayment for the property of 
Indians or whites seized and used by the other, known as 
the “Intercourse Law.” These provisions were not drawn as 
explicitly in the Fort Laramie (Horse Creek) Treaty of 
1851 as in later treaties, but their intent was clear. The 
terms of the treaty stated: 


(Article 4) The aforesaid Indian nations do hereby agree and 
bind themselves to make restitution or satisfaction for any 





* Frank Salway states that at this time the Brules had two princi- 
pal chiefs—Conquering Bear and Little Thunder. (Ricker Papers, No. 
27, Nebraska State Historical Society. Interview by Judge E. S. Ricker 
with Frank Salway at the latter’s home at Allen, South Dakota, 
November 3, 1906.) Frank Salway was a half-breed employed by P. 
Chouteau, Jr. and Company at their post below Fort Laramie at the 
time of the Grattan trouble. He was then twenty-six years of age. 
Subsequently he held various positions on the frontier and is noted 
as assistant Government farmer at Whitestone, South Dakota, about 
1868. While Judge Ricker’s interview with Salway took place more 
than fifty years after the Grattan skirmish, and the account must 
be read critically, it is none the less remarkable for both its faith- 
fulness to facts established in the investigations following the battle 
and for the corroboration which it gives to the deposition of J. B. 
Didier (later referred to herein) and other documentary accounts 
not presented in the 1854-55 investigations. [Variant spellings of 
Salway’s name exist; e.g., Ricker spells the name Salaway and Salo- 
way.] 
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wrongs committed after the ratification of this treaty by any 
band or individual of their people on the people of the United 
States while lawfully residing in or passing through their 
respective territories. 

(Article 8) It is agreed and understood that should any of the 
Indian nations, party to this treaty, violate any of the pro- 
visions thereof, the United States may withhold the whole or 
a portion of the annuities mentioned in the preceding Article 
from the nation so offending, until, in the opinion of the 
President of the United States, proper satisfaction shall 
have been made.. .? 


The provisions of the treaty were accepted and signed 
by the Brule and Miniconjou bands of the Sioux and by 
others not involved in the Grattan affair. However, the 
Oglala band of the Sioux refused to sign. When the treaty 
reached the United States Senate, that body arbitarily re- 
duced the term of the treaty to ten years, and then returned 
it for further discussion with the Indian tribes.’ Congress, 
nevertheless, for several years made the appropriations 
stipulated in the treaty, and the Oglalas regularly accepted 
their share of the treaty goods. 


The peace which reigned on the prairies following the 
Horse Creek Council was an uneasy one. There was no 
disposition toward open warfare, but several Indians were 
killed in an unpleasant incident over a ferryboat at Fort 
Laramie,‘ and there were Indian raids on the horse herds 
of the whites. None of these incidents seems to have been 
taken very seriously by either responsible white officers or 
by the Indians. 


Meanwhile the contracts for the annuity distribution 
of 1854 were let regularly to Messrs. Baker and Street, and 
the goods were delivered to the Fort Laramie area. The 
Indian Agent for the Platte Agency, Major J. W. Whitfield, 


*? Charles J. Kappler, Indian Affairs, Laws, and Treaties (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1904), II, 594 ff. 

* Letter, Thomas Fitzpatrick, Indian Agent, to A. Cuming, Super- 
‘intendent of Indian Affairs, November 19, 1853, House Executive 
Documents, 1st Session, 33rd Congress, Document No. 1, Report No. 
44. 

‘Eugene Bandel, Frontier Life in the Army, 1854-1861, ed. by 
R. P. Bieber (Glendale, Calif.: Arthur H. Clark Company, 1932). 

* Letter, Charles Page to Bvt. Lt. Col. W. Hoffman, May 28, 1855, 
Senate Executite Documents, 1st and 2nd Sessions, 34th Congress, 
Document No. 91, p. 11 ff. 
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had not arrived, so the goods were unloaded and stored in 
one of the warehouses at the trading post known as the 
“Gratiot Houses.” 


The Indians began to assemble through late July and 
early August in expectation of the annuity issue. An esti- 
mated six hundred lodges occupied the valley for several 
miles east of Fort Laramie. The Oglalas (with certain 
Northern Cheyennes and their white traders as guests) 
camped in a broad bend of the valley just below the Gratiot 
Houses. Next stood the camp circle of the Miniconjous, and 
the Brule camp (including several lodges of guest Minicon- 
jous) was farthest east. The Brule camp was just above 
Sarpy’s Point where James Bordeaux had built a trading 
post and stockade." 


From the standpoint of military strategy, this annual 
congregation of the Sioux in the North Platte Valley was 


*This was the post of P. Chouteau, Jr. and Company, successors 
to the American Fur Company. After selling Fort Laramie to the 
Army in 1849, this company built a new trading post near the North 
Platte River about five miles below Fort Laramie. The company 
named this post Fort John, but it was known locally as the “Gratiot 
Houses” from the fact that J. P. B. Gratiot was the company’s trader 
at that time. 

The probable site of this post is located a few rods from the bank 
of the North Platte River about a quarter of a mile east of the present 
headgates of the Grattan Irrigation Ditch. While no buildings remain 
on this site, enough debris can still be found on an area of several 
acres to establish the location of “a” trading post. Many statements 
in contemporary documents refer to the post during the period be- 
tween 1849 and 1867 (when some of the buildings were burned) and 
to its several owners, which in addition to the founders include also 
G. P. Beauvais, and Cuny and Coffey. 

"James Bordeaux was a short, swarthy trader of French extrac- 
tion. He was born in 1812, and would thus have been about forty-two 
years of age at the time of the Grattan fight. He was closely associ- 
ated with the American Fur Company and its successors and was 
acting bourgeois at Fort Laramie when Parkman visited it in 1846. 
(See Francis Parkman, Oregon Trail, Chapters IX, X, XIX.) Various 
accounts picture him as lacking in physical courage, talkative, and 
clever. [Variant spellings of Bordeaux occur, with and without the 
final “‘x.” James Bordeaux’ daughter, Mrs. Susan Bordeaux Bettely- 
oun, retains the “x” in her surname]. Bordeaux was married to the 
sister of the Brule warrior, Swift Bear, who represented the tribe at 
many of the later councils. Swift Bear and other Indian relatives of 
Mrs. Bordeaux were camped at the Bordeaux trading post at the 
time of the Grattan affair. Also at the post were Bordeaux’ clerk, 
Samuel Smith, and a half-dozen other white traders and employees 
of Bordeaux. 
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highly dangerous. It permitted the concentration of all the 
warmaking potential of the tribes in a position to offer 
opposition to the feeble garrison at Fort Laramie. And the 
situation increased in danger as the distribution of the 
annuity goods was delayed. As the Indians waited day after 
day their pony herds devoured the best grazing and had to 
be driven farther and farther to find good grass. The hunt- 
ers, too, had to range farther for game for the cooking pots. 
The Indians were peaceful, but they were impatient and 
hungry. Then came the Mormon cow. 


According to the first accounts of the affair, a party 
of Mormon emigrants was heading up the valley past the 
Indian camps on the afternoon of August 18, 1854. The 
members of the party were largely Danish immigrants who 
had been converted to the Mormon faith and were on their 
way to the settlements in Utah.’ One sore-footed old cow 
lagged behind. When one of the immigrants started to drive 
her up to the wagon train, she broke away and fled into the 
circle of the Brule lodges. A Miniconjou named High Fore- 
head was visiting in the Brule camp. He shot the cow, in- 
vited in his hungry friends, and in the feast-or-famine 
Indian way they ate the meat.’ 


Conquering Bear and the other Brule head men of 
course recognized the possible seriousness of this attack 
upon emigrant property, even though some of them had 
probably helped enjoy the feast. Conquering Bear hurried 
to Fort Laramie to carry out the Indian obligation to pay 


* Deseret News, September 28, 1854. 

* This is not the only story. As the frontiersmen often told it, the 
party abandoned the cow along the road. High Forehead came upon 
the critter lying down and shot her. James Bordeaux’ daughter, Mrs. 
Susan Bordeaux Bettelyoun, quotes her father as saying to Grattan 
when he came to arrest High Forehead, “Why don’t you let the old 
cow go. It was laying there without food or water and would soon 
die; it was too lame to walk; its feets [sic] was worn through to the 
flesh. It was shot by some boys who wanted a piece of skin.” (Bet- 
telyoun Ms., Nebraska State Historical Society). This account varies 
from Bordeaux’ own deposition made shortly after the battle. Mrs. 
Bettelyoun was born in 1857 and is, of course, only reporting the 
story as she had heard it. Both her account and other frontier ver- 
sions serve to emphasize the pioneer feeling that the cow was in fact 
worthless and that the battle resulted from larcenous demands by 
the emigrants and the poor judgment of the military. 
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for the cow as provided in the Intercourse clause. The emi- 
grants demanded a good price for the animal. Lt. Hugh B. 
Fleming, then in command of the post, appeared to regard 
the affair as a trivial matter,” but no decision was reached 
on how to handle it, even though Conquering Bear offered 
a horse in payment for the cow.” 


The Indians appear to have counseled seriously about 
how to compose the matter during the night and early morn- 
ing. Finally the trusted and respected. Oglala chief, Man 
Afraid of His Horses, went to the fort to confer with the 
post commander. A visiting Crow Indian accompanied him. 
Man Afraid’s visit was probably intended as a conciliatory 
gesture by the Sioux. It was unrecognized as such by the 
post officers who appear to have regarded him as “just 
another Indian”—possibly a spy. Man Afraid seems to have 
been a badly frightened and ineffective ambassador. 


* Lieutenant Fleming was a young officer who had been gradu- 
ated from West Point Military Academy in 1852. He had served at 
Fort Laramie under officers well experienced in handling Indians, and 
in the summer of 1853 had commanded the expedition against the 
Miniconjous at the time of the ferry boat incident. He was otherwise 
inexperienced when left in command of Fort Laramie. His conduct 
throughout the Grattan episode does not reflect particular credit upon 
him. He allowed himself to be persuaded to order the arrest of an 
Indian for a trivial offense and in excess of his authority under ex- 
isting treaties. He entrusted an unfledged second lieutenant with 
broad discretionary powers in the delicate task of making the arrest. 
He authorized a detail of twenty men, and then apparently neglected 
to inspect the detail to learn that thirty men were taken—some of 
them perhaps with inappropriate arms. After his comrades were 
killed in the battle, he shut himself inside the post and asked civilians 
to bury the dead. 

“ Although prices for animals fluctuated widely from time to 
time at frontier posts, this apparently was a generous offer. One 
emigrant reports, “July 13, 1851. Passed a half-breed and Sioux 
trading post [east of Fort Laramie] where money is made by picking 
up lame stock or buying it cheaply and then selling or trading again. 
Their price is $4.00 to $10.00 for cattle; and $1.00 for a sheep if it is 
fat.” (Dr. Thomas Flint, Diary, 1851-1855 [Los Angeles: Historical 
Society of California, 1923]). Another states, “Exorbitant prices were 
demanded for mules or horses. As an illustration, Mr. D. Hoover of 
Dalton gave a pretty good horse and seventy-five dollars for a rather 
indifferent mule.” (George Keller, A Trip Across the Plains [Marshall- 
town, Ia.: White’s Press, 1851]). James Bordeaux’ claim for losses 
sustained following the Grattan fight quotes a price of $40.00 for 
cows and $100.00 for horses. (James Bordeaux, Claim, filed in St. 
Louis, Missouri, December 20, 1855. Chouteau Miscellany, Missouri 
Historical Society, St. Louis, Missouri). 
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to command.” 


four years of age when he was killed. 


No. 91, p. 18. 


Archives, Washington, D. C. 














































Meanwhile Lieutenant Grattan was eagerly seeking 
permission to go after the offending Indian.” Grattan had 
been at Fort Laramie for about a year. He had appeared to 
be a rather boisterous, swash-buckling youth, anxious for 
a notch on his gun. He could be reasonable and generous 
with individual Indians, but felt that any Indian misdemea- 
nor should be met with firmness and severity. He openly 
derided the caution displayed by the troops in dealing with 
the Indians. He had previously convinced Fleming that he 
was entitled to command the next field expedition, and 
when a detail was considered to arrest the cow-killer, Grat- 
tan supported the proposal and claimed the opportunity 


Fleming finally authorized the expedition, telling Grat- 
tan, “to receive the offender, and in case of refusal to give 
him up, after ascertaining the disposition of the Indians, to 
act upon his own discretion, and to be careful not to hazard 
an engagement without certainty of success. 


In making up the detachment, Grattan ignored the 
duty roster, if in fact one was in use, and called for “volun- 
teers for perilous service.”” He accepted Sgt. William 
Faver, Cpl. Charles McNulty, twenty-five privates, and 
two musicians, who together with the interpreter, Lucien 
Auguste, made up the party.” He arranged for a wagon to 


* John L. Grattan was the son of Peter Grattan. He was born in 
Vermont and appointed to the West Point Military Academy from 
New Hampshire. Upon graduation in 1853 he was given a brevet com- 
mission and assigned to duty with Company G, Sixth Infantry, at 
Fort Laramie while awaiting an army vacancy which would make 
possible his commission as a regular army officer. He was twenty- 


* Letter, Bvt. Lt. Col. William Hoffman to Col. S. Cooper, Ad- 
jutant General of the United States Army, October 11, 1855, Senate 
Executive Documents, 1st and 2nd Sessions, 34th Congress, Document 


“Letter, 2nd Lt. Hugh B. Fleming to Bvt. Lt. Col. William Hoff- 
man, November 19, 1854, Senate Executive Documents, 1st and 2nd 
Sessions, 34th Congress, Document No. 91, pp. 7-8. 

* Letter, Capt. Ed. Johnson to Bvt. Lt. Col. William Hoffman, 
October 10, 1855, Senate Executive Documents, 1st and 2nd Sessions, 
34th Congress, Document No. 91, pp. 2-26. Note that Captain Johnson 
gives a slightly different account of Fleming’s orders to Grattan. 

* Annual'Returns of Casualties in the 6th Infantry, 1854, National 
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provide transportation for the unmounted troops. With the 
detachment he took two mounted cannon—a twelve pound 
mountain gun and a twelve pound howitzer. 


There was a great deal of flurry and confusion in pre- 
paring for the expedition. Several observers mention the ex- 
cited condition of Lieutenant Grattan. The greatest detail is 
furnished by Man Afraid of His Horses in his account of 
the battle obtained in the subsequent investigation. Man 
Afraid states: 


I was encamped at Bissonette’s at the time of the first 
occurrence, heard of the close proximity of the Agent, and 
moved down to the Ogallala camp. They and the Brule were 
encamped close together. When I got there they told me that 
a Minniconjou had killed an emigrant’s cow. I went to 
Bordeau’s with a Crow Indian. The clerk gave a paper to 
the Crow to go to the fort. I [went to the] fort with the 
Crow. We came to the fort and the commanding officer 
was asleep. We sat in the store some time when he came in 
and the Crow gave him the paper. He then gave the Crow 
some provisions and gave me some also. The Officer then 
took out a large paper and was looking at it a long time and 
mentioned my name and the Interpreter who was there 
pointed me out to him. He then turned to me and asked why 
I had not told my name when I came in, for had he known 
me he would have given me more provisions. He told me 
to look for the arrival of the agent, as he was close. After he 
said this to me he looked at the paper the Crow had given 
him and while looking at it two men came in a great hurry 
and gave him another paper. He read it and I heard him say 
“Minniconjou.” The interpreter asked me if I knew of a 
cow having been killed. At first I said No, but then recol- 
lected that a cow had been killed. I then said “Yes I have 
heard of a cow having been killed by a Minniconjou Indian.” 
The officer then went out and I saw him go to the big house 
[Old Bedlam?]. He then came back to the store and talked 
very loud. I do not understand English and do not know 
what he said. 


The young officer [Mr. Grattan] then went to the Soldier’s 
House and the next thing I saw was a wagon go over to the 
Adobe Fort and next saw the soldiers draw a cannon out of 
the fort. I went out of the store and stood by the cannon 
and saw the soldiers taking a great many things out of the 
house. Then I saw them clean out the cannon preparing to 
load it. The officer then went to the store and talked very 
loud. 


The interpreter said to me, “It is my place to do as the 
Captain tells me and I suppose the Sioux will want to kill 
me or think hard of me that they were going to get the 
Indian who had killed the cow.” The officers then said to 
me, “I will give the Bear forty soldiers today.” [He said] 
that the Bear had been chief of the Sioux for three years 
and had always done something foolish. I then told the 
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commanding officer I would go, but he said to me, “No, 
do not go. If you get there and tell the news, the Indian who 
killed the cow will run off,” and to let the soldiers go first 
and then for me to go afterward. The two officers talked a 
great deal together. The wind was blowing very hard at this 
time. The interpreter said to me that he believed that he 
had to die. At this time the young officer was playfully 
sticking at the interpreter with his sword, telling him to 
make haste. The interpreter said to me, “I am ready but 
must have something to drink before I die.” They gave him 
a bottle and he drank. 

By this time his horse was saddled for him. The horse be- 
longed to the storekeeper. I said to the officer, “You had 
better not go tonight, that there are a great many Sioux.” 
The officer said to me, “Yes, that is good.” The wagon and 
cannons by this time had crossed the river. I started to go to 
the river and the interpreter called me. The officer, interpre- 
ter, and one white man who was not a soldier and myself 
started together and went ahead. When we got on the hill 
I told the officer that there was a heap of lodges, but he 
said it was good as he was going to war to them. He told 
me if any other Indians wanted to interfere for me to tell 
them to stay to one side. We then got in sight of the lodges. 
I told him again, “Look my friend, you not see a heap of 
lodges?”’ By this time the interpreter was drunk and was 
talking a great deal. He said the soldiers had killed three 
Minniconjous last summer, and that all the Sioux were 
women. He was drinking all along the road. Did not see the 
officer drink on the road. The soldiers in the wagon were 
drinking out of a bottle. By this time they were in a full- 
ness... We got to Gratiot’s houses and all the soldiers went 
in. Some whites who were in the house came out and asked 
me what was the matter. I said to them that they were 
white and for them to ask the soldiers. The soldiers came 
out of the house and some loaded their guns and fixed 
bayonets. I went into a lodge. Interpreter and the officer 
called me out and said that the Ogallalas had nothing to do 
with this business. “We are going to the Bear’s camp as the 
Minniconjous are camped with him, and we will ask the 
Bear for the Indian and we will get him. . .” 


The command had left Fort Laramie between two and 
three o’clock in the afternoon, crossed the new bridge over 


“This narrative of Man Afraid of His Horses is in the National 
Archives. There is no indication on the manuscript as to who took 
the statement and transcribed it, who acted as interpreter, or who 
were the witnesses. The statement is not dated, but was accessioned 
in the Department of the West, February 13, 1855. It may have been 
made early in October, 1854, since Capt. Ed Johnson’s letter of 
October 10 refers to Man Afraid’s account of the Grattan trouble and 
contains some of the same information. The document must be in- 
terpreted cautiously, with due regard for the ordinary difficulties 
of translation and transcription, the use of figurative Indian language, 
Man Afraid’s evident confusion of the sequence of events, and his 
apparent intention to tell a story favorable to himself. However, the 
account does eorroborate important statements made by other witnes- 
ses and gives considerable additional detail. 
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the Laramie River, and followed the Oregon Trail up over 
the bluffs and down again into the North Platte Valley. At 
ordinary traveling rates they would have arrived at the 
Gratiot Houses between four and five o’clock.” Here the de- 
tachment stopped for a break. The afternoon dust-and- 
thunder storm to which Man Afraid refers was apparently 
over, since Obridge Allen left his overcoat with the post 
trader. Auguste, the intoxicated interpreter, seized upon the 
opportunity to race his horse up and down, brandishing his 
revolver at the Indians visiting at Gratiot’s and hurling all 
of the standard insults at the Indians. The Sioux, he implied, 
didn’t have enough sense to believe what they were told, 
“But the soldiers will give them a new set of ears.” ” 


Although Grattan protested vigorously, Auguste paid 
little attention to him. The enlisted men were irritated and 
nervous. Frank Salway reports that one infantryman com- 
plained that, “They are drunk and we will all get killed; 
it is a piece of foolishness anyway.” ™ 


Before leaving the Gratiot Houses, Grattan ordered his 
men to load their pieces but not to cap them for firing.” 


* The traveling speed of the artillery, as the slowest moving units; 
would have determined the traveling rate of the expedition. Roberts 
states in this connection, “Horses starting fresh and resting after 
their work may, on tolerable roads, perform 2 miles in half an hour; 
4 miles in 1% hours; 8 in 4, and 16 in 10 hours.” (Joseph Roberts, 
Handbooks of Artillery for the Service of the United States [New 
York, 1860], p. 153.) 

* Salway, op. cit. 

* Ibid. 

** Statement of Obridge Allen. Allen was a professional emigrant 
guide of good reputation who had arrived at Fort Laramie on August 
18, the day before the battle. Later he prepared Allen’s Guide Book 
and Map to the Gold Fields of Kansas and Nebraska, and Great Salt 
Lake (Washington, 1859). Allen accompanied Grattan’s expedition 
from Fort Laramie as far as Bordeaux’ trading post, and watched 
the battle from the post. Subsequently he made two formal statements 
regarding the battle, both of which were submitted to Congress. The 
first (hereafter referred to as Allen, Statement I) was not dated or 
otherwise identified. It is printed in House Bxecutive Documents, 2nd 
Session, 38rd Congress, Document No. 63, p. 8 ff. The second state- 
ment (referred to as Allen, Statement II) was submitted by Bvt. Lt. 
Col. William Hoffman (post commander at Fort Laramie succeeding 
Lieutenant Fleming) on November 19, 1854. Statement II is printed 
as House Executive Documents, 2nd Session, 33rd Congress, Docu- 
ment 65, p. 20 ff. Both of Allen’s statements describe Grattan’s ac- 
tions at the Gratiot Houses. 
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Auguste seems to have obtained more whisky at Gratiot’s, 
and Grattan took a bottle containing about a half-pint from 
him and destroyed it. 


The Oregon Trail ascends to the upper bench of the 
North Platte River Valley just east of the Gratiot site. From 
this point it was again possible for the troops to see the 
encampment of the Oglalas. Grattan paused here to estimate 
the situation and issue orders for the conduct of the troops 
on the expedition.” Sgt. William Faver was designated as 
second in command. Grattan detailed the men for the gun 
crews and undertook to act as gunner for one howitzer him- 
self. He stated the purpose of the expedition and announced 
his determination to take the offending Indian even if he 
(Grattan) died in the effort. He cautioned the men not to 
fire until ordered, but Allen stated that Grattan said, ““When 
I give the order you may fire as much as you damned 
please.” He told them he didn’t belive a gun would be fired, 
but he “Hoped to God they would have a fight.” * 


As the cavalcade passed the Oglala camp, Grattan re- 
layed an order to this band “not to leave their camp; if they 
did he would crack it to them.” * After the troops had moved 
on a half mile or so the experienced Obridge Allen rode up 
to Grattan and pointed out that the Oglalas had begun driv- 
ing in their pony herds—typical Indian preparation for 
battle. Grattan ignored this information, and the expedition 
continued on its way. 





= Allen, Statement II, refers to three incidents on the march 
between the Gratiot Houses and Bordeaux’ trading post: (1) a re- 
connaissance of the military situation and issuance of battle orders 
“just below the [Gratiot] house ... ,” (2) the order for the Oglalas 
not to leave their camp; and (3) Allen’s observation regarding the 
pony herds. In Statement I, Allen refers only to the reconnaissance 
and conference which he then says took place about two miles below 
the Gratiot Houses. George M. Hyde (Red Cloud’s Folk [Norman, 
Okla., 1937], p. 73) suggests that the reconnaissance may have been 
taken from a spur of hills on the Oregon Trail. There is a prominent 
bluff near which the wagon road passed east of the Gratiot post, and 
it is possible that Grattan may have taken his command to its summit 
to look over the valley. In any case the troops had both time and op- 
portunity to make an adequate military estimate of the situation. 

* Allen, Statement II. 

* Allen, Statement II. See also Man Afraid’s statement, supra. Man 
Afraid also reports a ridiculous incident in which Grattan and Auguste 
helped him catch a fresh pony to replace the tired one he was riding. 
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The emigrant road descended from the valley bench to 
the lower ground about a quarter of a mile or so from the 
site of Bordeaux’ trading post. Here the detachment left 
the road and approached the cabins and corrals at Bordeaux’ 
establishment. Grattan told Bordeaux the object of his mis- 
sion and asked that Conquering Bear be sent for. 


Meanwhile the assembled Indians and traders provided 
another good audience for Auguste, and the interpreter re- 
sumed his abuse of the Indians. He told them the Sioux were 
all women ; he would have them all killed; he would eat their 
hearts before sundown. Once again he began running his 
horse up and down as the Indians did before a fight to give 
horses their “second wind,” and at the same time he con- 
tinued waving his pistol and giving war whoops. Bordeaux 
knew that such actions aroused suspicion and resentment 
among the Indians and could easily provoke a fight. He 
also knew that any fighting at all might result in an Indian 
attack upon all the whites in the valley. Bordeaux stated in 
one account that: 

I told him [Grattan] that he [Auguste] would make trouble 
and that if he would put him in my house I would settle 
the difficulty in thirty minutes. He said he would stop him. 
He told him several times to stop, but he did not mind him.” 

In a few minutes Conquering Bear arrived, accom- 
panied by Little Thunder, Big Partisan, and Man Afraid of 
His Horses. Grattan told them that he had come to take 
High Forehead, the Indian who had killed the cow, back to 
the fort. Man Afraid reports, “The Bear said to me, ‘You 
are a brave, what do you think of it?’ I said to him, ‘You 
are the chief. What do you think?’ ” * Conquering Bear ex- 
plained to Grattan that High Forehead was a guest in his 
village and not subject to his authority. High Forehead re- 


* James Bordeaux, like Obridge Allen, made two statements. The 
quotations in the present account are from the second statement dated 
November 19, 1854, and published in House Executive Documents, 2nd 
Session, 33rd Congress, Document No. 63, p. 24 ff. Bordeaux’ other 
statement is undated. It is published in House Executive Documents, 
2nd Session, 33rd Congress, Document No. 63, p. 12 ff. 

* Man Afraid of His Horses, op. cit. This effort of Conquering 
Bear to “throw his rank” on Man Afraid illustrates how petty jealous- 
ies and the necessity for maintaining status influenced Indian actions 
throughout the discussions and the fighting afterward. 
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fused to submit, saying that he preferred to die where he 
was. New offers were made of ponies to pay for the cow, 
and Grattan was urged to delay action until the Indian agent 
should arrive. Grattan refused all of the suggestions. Finally 
the Lieutenant decided that some greater show of force was 
necessary. He ordered the command to cap their pieces and 
announced that he would move his troops into the Brule 
camp circle and go himself to High Forehead’s lodge. 


The traders and friendly Indians present shook their 
heads. Bordeaux testified that, 


Grattan said that he was very determined to go to the 

lodge. I told him that he was going into a very bad place 

and that he had better prepare himself well. He said he had 
two revolvers with twelve shots. I told him to take them 
out of his holsters and be ready.” 

Grattan then marched the command into the Brule 
camp about three hundred yards distant. Conquering Bear 
accompanied him, mounted double behind Auguste on the 
latter’s horse. Little Thunder, Man Afraid, and other 
Indians trailed along. Obridge Allen and the white traders, 
however, remained at Bordeaux’ post . 


The Brule camp circle was located on the flat land below 
the valley bench in the neighborhood of the dry creek which 
Allen describes as running through the camp.” The lodge 
of Conquering Bear stood on the bank of the dry creek, and 
two Miniconjou lodges stood to the left of it, separated by 
a little space. High Forehead occupied the most remote lodge. 
Grattan halted his command about sixty yards from the 


* Bordeaux, Statement II. 

* See Frank Salway’s sketch of the battle site on page 15. This 
sketch was not prepared until the time of Judge Ricker’s interview 
with Salway; but it is the only sketch known to have been made by 
an eyewitness to the battle. 
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lodges, primed and aimed the howitzers in the general di- 
rection of Conquering Bear’s lodge, and disposed his men 
in a line on either side of the two cannon.” 


Then another conference was held between Grattan 
and Conquering Bear, Little Thunder, and other head men 
of the Brules. The only survivors of the conference were 
Indians; hence what was said is known only from the ac- 
counts of Man Afraid and other Indians. Salway and his 
friends were watching the proceedings from the eminence 
near the Oregon road, almost a half mile from the Brules.” 
The white men at Bordeaux’ had climbed to the roofs of 
the buildings to watch the happenings from there. Bordeaux 
himself, badly frightened and convinced that trouble was 
imminent, was scurrying about in preparation for defense, 
climbing to the roof to watch the camp also, and receiving 
Indian messengers. 


» The action from this point must be interpreted in consideration 
of the terrain and the positions taken by the battle participants. It is 
difficult to identify these exact positions today, since cultivation and 
land-leveling operations incident to irrigation have reduced or obliter- 
ated those few features of the site mentioned in the contemporary 
accounts of the battle. The site of the cairn where the bodies of the 
soldiers were buried is known, and the probable site of Bordeaux’ 
post can be established from debris still to be found in the soil and 
from early surveyor’s notes. The principal route of the emigrant 
wagon road can be located, and the hill from which Salway watched 
the battle can be identified from his sketch. Perhaps two hundred 
yards west of the Bordeaux site is the rather abrupt break from the 
valley bench to the flood plain of the North Platte. This break ex- 
tends irregularly northwest, then bends sharply west. The burial cairn 
was on the valley bench near the break but somewhat west of the 
angle formed by the break’s change in direction. A dry creek con- 
taining a few water holes runs eastward along the western edge of 
the bench, bends in an “S,” and turns toward the south just east 
of the Bordeaux site. Somewhere in the battle area was a spring from 
which Bordeaux secured his water supply. This does not appear to 
have been a water hole in the creek, at least according to Susan 
Bettelyoun’s account. If the spring was in fact a water hole, it may 
rather have been in the low, swampy ground found today just below 
the bench and generally west of the Bordeaux site. The break between 
the flood plain and the bench is today overgrown with buck brush, 
wild roses, and similar low bushes. At a few points there are choke- 
cherries and wild plum trees. 

*” According to Frank Salway’s account, a party consisting of 
Salway, Charles Gareau (the Gratiot interpreter) and a number of 
other Gratiot employees had followed Grattan down the valley. They 
stopped on an eminence of ground not far from Bordeaux’ post where 
they could watch the events at both Bordeaux’ and the Brule camp 
where the fighting started. One member of the party had a spy glass 
which they used in observing the events that took place. 
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The talk lasted for about three-quarters of an hour. 
High Forehead stood at the door of his lodge and told Grat- 
tan by messenger that while he would not be arrested, he 
was willing to die. He complained bitterly of the way the 
white men had treated his friends. If Grattan thought he 
must take High Forehead, then he should take him by force. 
The Indian would fight Grattan alone until he died.” Con- 
quering Bear and Man Afraid alternated between urging 
High Forehead to give up and Grattan to postpone the 
matter. Conquering Bear offered the Lieutenant a mule in 
place of the cow if the Lieutenant would only “cover up” the 
trouble until the Indian agent should come.” All of the 
Indians distrusted Auguste’s translation of what was said. 


While this conference proceeded, Red Cloud and other 
impetuous young warriors streamed down from the Oglala 
camp in defiance of Grattan’s orders.” Their objective, they 
told their elders, was to watch the proceedings and restrain 
the Brules from provocative acts, but here and there on the 
valley plain they were shouting and racing their horses, 
just as Auguste had done earlier. The frightened Brule 
squaws took the children and fled from the camp toward the 
North Platte, leaving an unfamiliar quiet in the camp be- 
hind them. 


Meanwhile a body of Indians crept quietly up the creek 
bed to a bend on the left flank of Grattan’s line of troops 
and there concealed themselves in the wild roses and brush. 
Behind the plum and willow thickets on the remote bank of 
the creek, hundreds of mounted Brules gathered to don their 
feathered war bonnets, paint for battle, and wait. 


All of this could be seen by the observers at Bordeaux’ 
stockade and was likely known to Grattan also. The Lieu- 


**Man Afraid of His Horses, op. cit. 

* Capt. Ed. Johnson, op. cit. 

* Several accounts mention the actions of Oglala warriors in the 
Grattan fight. Red Cloud himself admitted being present at the 
battle “where thirty were killed . . . when Conquering Bear was 
assassinated by the drunken lieutenant’s orders.” (Ricker Papers, 
No. 25, Nebraska State Historical Society. Interview by Judge E. 8. 
Ricker with Red Cloud at Pine Ridge, South Dakota, November 24, 
1906). 
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tenant, however, could possibly have underestimated the 
number of Indians involved, and he may have regarded this 
standing-off as an indication that most of the Indians were 
afraid and only a few were stubborn. 


After the conference had been in progress for about 
twenty minutes Man Afraid came to Bordeaux asking him 
to come and replace Auguste so that the lies and insults of 
the latter would not bring on a fight. ““My friend, come on,” 
Bordeaux reports him as saying, “The interpreter is going 
to get us into a fight and they are going to fight if you 
don’t come.’” Bordeaux mounted Allen’s horse but com- 
plained that the stirrups were too long and turned back. 
Later, Man Afraid came to Bordeaux a second time and 
persuaded the trader to follow him toward the Brule 
camp.” 


At about this time the frustrated Grattan broke off the 
parley and moved toward the troops, giving a command that 
the Indians did not understand. Conquering Bear strode 
toward his own lodge. Two or three shots were fired, and an 
Indian was hit.” Bordeaux was then near enough to hear the 
chiefs shout to the warriors not to fire—that perhaps this 
was just a shot to protect the honor of the troops and they 
would leave since they had wounded a good man. Bordeaux 
fled to his trading post. 


But Grattan was now convinced of the need for a 
demonstration, and ordered the infantry to fire a volley. 


* Bordeaux, Statement II. 

* Allen (Statement I), Bordeaux (Statement II), Johnson (Letter 
of October 10, 1854), and Man Afraid (op. cit.) all mention these 
frantic efforts by Man Afraid to get Bordeaux to replace Auguste as 
interpreter at the conference. 

*Man Afraid states that the conversation became increasingly 
bitter as the parley continued. He reports, “The Bear said it was hard 
as it was a poor cow and that today the soldiers had made him 
ashamed that he was made chief by the whites and today you come 
to my village and plant your big guns... For all I tell you you will 
not hear me. I would strike you were I not a chief. But as I am chief 
and am made so by the whites will not do it.” “I (Man Afraid) said 
to the Bear, you are talking very bad... Today you are acting the 
fool.” Man Afraid states that he was with the soldiers when the 
fighting started. The Brules shot at him also but did not hit him. He 
indicates that there was more talking for a few minutes between the 
first shots and the start of the vigorous fighting. 
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This time Conquering Bear went down, mortally wounded. 
Arrows began to fly from the bowmen on the flank. Grattan 
then fired the mountain howitzer and afterwards the twelve 
pounder, but the canister charges whistled harmlessly 
through the conical peaks of the Brule lodges.” Then Grat- 
tan himself fell, struck by Indian arrows, unable at the last 
to use the twelve shots he had reserved to defend himself. 


Grattan had not prepared for an Indian attack upon 
his position, and his terrified command scattered in panic. 
As the first shots were fired, Auguste fled through the 
Brule camp, followed by the soldier who had been holding 
Grattan’s horse. Once through the circle of tipis, they 
swerved to the right to avoid the mounted Sioux horsemen 
gathered behind the bushes and galloped toward Bordeaux’ 
stockade. They didn’t stop there—possibly they were warned 
away by the traders and Indians at Bordeaux’—but dashed 
on toward the Oregon road. Here they were met by mounted 
Indians who crippled their mounts and shot both men. 


The soldiers began a retreat toward the wagon road 
leading to Fort Laramie. Pvt. John Williams with excited 
mules dashed for the wagon road with the limber for the 
larger howitzer and of course the ammunition supply for the 
cannon. Grattan and two others were dead at the guns. 
Three wounded soldiers were helped into the wagon by their 
comrades, and the wagon broke for the road. Another 
wounded soldier clung to the tailgate of the wagon for a 
few yards. Then he was again struck by arrows and killed. 
Both the wagon and the gun limber were chased by the 
mounted Brules. The vehicles were overtaken, and the 
soldiers were wiped out near the wagon road. 


The remaining infantrymen started to follow the 
wagon, but when they were quickly outdistanced, they ral- 
lied—probably in a shallow depression near Bordeaux’ 
spring. The uneven ground hid a badly wounded soldier 


** See the speech of Thomas Hart Benton in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, February 27, 1855. (Appendix to Congressional Globe, 2nd 
Session, 33rd Congress, New Series, XXXI, 334-341.) 
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from the view of the Indians, and he dropped into the rose- 
bushes and crawled away into concealment.” 


Few of the Indians had guns, and a rifle outranges the 
Indian bow. Thus the troops were able to withdraw slowly, 
up over the bench rim toward a rocky hill more than a half 
mile away where a stand might be made. The Brules har- 
rassed them continously, but the slow fire of the soldiers 
kept the Indians at a distance. The troops lost a man oc- 
casionally as the mounted warriors dashed in for a shot 
and then back again out of range. Apparently the Indians 
suffered little. 


Eventually the soldiers had to leave the broken ground 
and cross a level area where horsemen could maneuver to 
advantage. Here they were charged by the whooping Oglalas 
in a typical flank movement of cavalry. Lance, swinging 
tomahawk, and pony hoofs broke the formation, and the last 
of the soldiers were wiped out. 


The furious redskins of course made the most of count- 
ing coups, firing arrows into the prostrate ‘soldiers, and 
mutilating the bodies. The body of Grattan was found with 
twenty-four arrows through it—one arrow going completely 
through his head. He could be identified only by his pocket 
watch. 


Salway and his friends apparently retired before the 
fighting came near their observation point, although no 
account tells of their withdrawal. Man Afraid rejoined a 
group of Oglala tribesmen who remained out of the battle. 
Bordeaux rushed about trying to complete his preparations 
for defense. These were hardly finished when the Indians 
charged his cabins shouting that they would kill all of the 


* Bordeaux, Allen, and Susan Bettelyoun all mention the wounded 
soldier. Mrs. Bettelyoun states, “He got away by running under the 
hill near the spring where we got our water. He hid in among the 
rosebushes. My uncle, Swift Bear, found the wounded man and brought 
him in.” (Bettelyoun Ms., Nebraska State Historical Society). He was 
concealed until the following day when he was returned to the fort. 
He died August 21 without giving any account of the battle. He is 
identified as'Pvt. John Cuddy by the Annual Returns of Fort Laramie 
for 1854 (in the National Archives). 
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whites. One man was about to shoot an Indian when the 
trader Reynal knocked the gun out of line.” 


Threats were made to attack the installations at Fort 
Laramie, where the Indians knew that a number of soldiers 
were out on a hay detail, and only a handful of soldiers 
were on duty. Bordeaux, supported by Swift Bear, Man 
Afraid, and other friendly Indians, vigorously discouraged 
this. He pointed out that the Great Father would see that 
the soldiers had been partly at fault and would forgive the 
Indians for their battle with the troops, but would not for- 
get any attack on the fort. Little Thunder, now nominally 
head of the Brules, and other Brule head men recognized the 
probable wisdom of this and were able to restrain the pro- 
posed attack. Sundown was approaching, and with it the 
danger of immediate attack on other objectives diminished. 


As soon as the fighting started the Brule squaws began 
to strike the lodges, and by the time it was over some of 
them had already begun a helter-skelter flight across the 
North Platte. The next morning they withdrew to the 
neighborhood of Rawhide Creek eight or ten miles to the 
northeast where they set up a temporary camp. The Oglalas 
also fled across the North Platte. 


During the early hours of the night the Indians con- 
tinued to press Bordeaux for presents of most of the goods 
on his shelves. They also despoiled him of most of his beef 
herd and some of his horses.” The discovery of the wounded 
soldier produced further excitement. There was more or less 
commotion throughout the night. 


The next morning (August 20) the Indians returned 
and attacked the Gratiot Houses. They seized the annuity 
goods which they knew they could not now claim under the 
Fort Laramie Treaty of 1851. Parties of Indians were 


* Reynal was one of the seven men who subscribed to Bordeaux’ 
Statement I. This was no doubt the same Antoine Reynal, a trader 
with the Oglalas, who was Francis Parkman’s host for a time on the 
latter’s trip in 1846. See Parkman’s Oregon Trail, Chapters X-XII, 
XIV-XIX. 

“Bordeaux, Claim, loc. cit. 
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ranging throughout the valley, and the villages were still 
excited and confused. 


On the day following (August 21) the Indians again 
returned and demanded the goods belonging to the Chouteau 
traders at the Gratiot Houses. Gratiot had been absent from 
the post for some time, and the establishment was in charge 
of the regular clerk, John B. Didier. Didier gives a graphic 
account of the raid in his deposition supporting a claim 
against the Federal Government for property taken and 
destroyed by the Indians: 


On the following day, August 21, they again returned in very 
large force exceeding 200, demanding goods in my charge 
belonging to Messrs. P. Chouteau and Company, which I 
refused to give them, and they became very tumultous and 
bold and with their axes and tomahawks broke open the 
door of the fort, and, notwithstanding all the resistance it 
was possible for us to make with the assistance of the 
brother and son of the chief and the Man-Who-Hates-Women, 
we were overcome by their great number and were compelled 
to flee from the fort to preserve our lives, and thereupon the 
pillage of the goods of P. Chouteau and Co. commenced by 
the Indians. I believe we would not have been permitted 
to escape and that we should all have been massacred had 
it not been for the interference of the Bear, Red Leaf, the 
brother and son of the chief, and the Man-Who-Hates- 
Women. I and the men employed at the fort returned next 
day and were witnesses to a most shameful waste of 
property. The shelves that were piled high with goods when 
we left were empty, piles and piles of cloth and other goods 
had disappeared; flour, sugar, coffee, and many other articles 
were strewed over the floor and around the yard in front of 
the fort and entirely destroyed. On the 23rd of August, 
the Indians left the river and went north, and on the 24th 
of August I examined the goods remaining and took an in- 
ventory of them...” 


A similar vivid account of the events at the Gratiot 
Houses is given by Frank Salway who had apparently re- 
turned to the post after the battle with the troops. He 
states : 


The men came over in an imposing procession and forced 
open the building containing their annuity goods and helped 








“John B. Didier, Deposition, Chouteau Miscellany, Missouri His- 
torical Society, St. Louis, Missouri. Note that the “Bear” referred 
to was the son of Conquering Bear. Red Leaf was one of the many 
brothers of Conquering Bear. The “Man Who Hates Women” is 
probably Man Afraid of His Horses, although Man Afraid does not 
include any account of his own actions subsequent to the actual fight- 
ing which’ destroyed Grattan’s conjmand. Confusion as to the trans- 
lation of Indian names was not uncommon. 
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themselves. Then they recrossed the river and went back to 
camp. But on the third morning it was seen that the Indians 
were not through with their operations. An Indian came 
early to Mr. Salway and Edward Glad and told them that 
the warriors would return that day and take what goods 
they wanted from the store belonging to the American Fur 
Company, and advised them all to keep away and give them 
no trouble. Everybody was careful to acquiesce in this 
warning. Along about sunrise the first of these promised 
visitors appeared. As they gathered before the store, Red 
Leaf, brother of Conquering Bear, mounted the steps (Red 
Leaf was the one who was taken prisoner with Red Cloud 
and stripped of his horses by General Crook) telling them 
that Conquering Bear was yet alive, and that he had always 
been friendly to the whites and that the American Fur 
Company had often befriended him, and it was his wish that 
they should not break the door of the Fur Company’s store, 
but that they should leave their goods untouched. The words 
of Red Leaf communicating the noble desires of his dying 
brother fell on deaf ears. By the time he was done speaking 
a mob of his people pressed around him and defied all re- 
straint; the latch gave way, the door flew open, the men 
jammed in and got what they wanted. They left most of the 
provisions and all of the whisky, the latter manifestly by 
oversight, as it was discovered in the middle of the floor 
buried by loose papers and its presence in the house being 
up to that time a secret withheld from the employees who 
now had good occasion to regale themselves. The Indians 
had all departed by 10 o’clock and peace reigned without 
jar for about 10 days.* 


After this raid upon the stores of the Chouteau traders 
(referred to by Salway as the American Fur Company 
which in fact they had succeeded), the Indians left the 
valley. The Oglalas moved to northern Wyoming for a buf- 
falo hunt. The Brules camped on the Niobrara River near 
the mouth of Snake River.“ Here Conquering Bear died of 
his wounds some days later. 


When the Brules and Oglalas left the valley the shocked 
white inhabitants undertook the necessary afterbattle ac- 
tivities. Lieutenant Fleming requested Bordeaux to clear 
the battlefield.“ The body of Lieutenant Grattan was taken 


“Frank Salway, Interview, loc. cit 

“ Ricker Papers, No. 16, Searesion ‘State Historical aoe, Inter- 
view by Judge E. S. Ricker with American Horse at the J. H. Cook 
Ranch, Agate, Nebraska. 

“Letter, Lt. Hugh B. Fleming to James Bordeaux, August 20, 
1854, as quoted from the Missouri Republican in Publications of the 
Nebraska State Historical Society, XX (1922), 261. 
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to Fort Laramie,“ and the enlisted men were buried in a 
shallow grave on the battle site. Dispatches were sent by 
courier to Fort Kearny (Nebraska) reporting the battle 
and requesting reinforcements. 


Some of the traders had abandoned their posts, but at 
the Bordeaux and Chouteau establishments inventories were 
taken of remaining stocks of trade goods. About a hundred 
lodges of peaceful Cheyenne Indians remained in the 
vicinity, but there was little trade.“ 


Major John W. Whitfield, the long-awaited Indian 
Agent, arrived a few days after the battle and distributed 
annuity goods to the Cheyennes. He then began collecting 
firsthand accounts of the battle from persons who had 
seen the fighting or were familiar with the incidents con- 
nected with it.“ 


Rumors and reports of horse-stealing raids and Indian 
demonstrations maintained the excitement and suspense. An 
attack was reported on Fort Laramie on August 28.* No de- 
tails are given regarding this incident, and it may have been 
only a brief demonstration by Indians who had received 
news of the death of Conquering Bear. Lieutenant Fleming, 
however, is reported to have been wounded in the action.” 


Slowly the ordinary routines of garrison and frontier 
life were resumed, but the old security was gone. The burial 
cairn near the wagon road was a constant reminder that 
conflict of customs, interests, and personalities between 


* Lieutenant Grattan’s body was later removed to the Post Ceme- 
tery at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, for permanent interment. (Letter 
of Major Henry Robertus, Jr., January 8, 1954). 

“Letter, Lewis B. Dougherty to Major John M. Dougherty, 
August 29, 1854. Kansas City, Mo., Public Library. 

“ Letter, John W. Whitfield to Col. A. Cuming, Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs, October 2, 1854, House Executive Documents, 2nd 
Session, 33rd Congress, Document No. 1, p. 304 ff. 

“Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of the 
United States Army from Its Organization, September 29, 1789 to 
March 2, 1903 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1903), I, 
401; George W. Cullen, Biographical Register of the Officers and 
Graduates of the United States Military Academy (Boston, 1891), II, 
498. Note that these reports support Salway’s remark previously 
quoted tirat, “... peace reigned without jar for about 10 days.” 

“Cullen, op. cit. 
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Indians and white men (and even within either party) were 
real and intense. However placid might be their relation- 
ships from day to day, these could suddenly flare into bitter, 
deadly violence. Unfortunately, there was too little recog- 
nition either of the strength of the contestants or of the 
magnitude of their differences. A generation-long vindictive 
struggle intervened between the annihilation of Grattan’s 
command and the re-establishment of a firm peace on the 
frontier. 
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THE NEBRASKA WINTER QUARTERS 
COMPANY AND FLORENCE 


BY DONALD F. DANKER 


NTERPRISING citizens of Iowa had worked diligently 

through their newspapers and congressional repre- 

sentatives for the organization of Nebraska Territory. 
When that goal was reached, they lost little time in attempt- 
ing to realize some of the benefits that they had so confi- 
dently predicted would be theirs when Nebraska was opened 
to white settlement. One such attempt resulted in the town 
of Florence. 


The history of each Nebraska community is unique, as 
is the history of each individual pioneer. Varied locations, 
circumstances, and personalities produced individuality in 
towns as well as in persons. The development of Florence 
and its social structure were made unique in the history of 
Nebraska by the use of the site by the Mormon Church for 
an outfitting point for emigrants. However, Florence 
shared some common experiences and aspirations with 
other early Nebraska communities along the Missouri River, 





Dr. Donald F. Danker, a frequent contributor to this maga- 

zine, is archivist of the Nebraska State Historical Society. 

This article is based upon a doctoral dissertation prepared 

at the University of Nebraska under the supervision of 
Professor James L. Sellers. 
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especially Omaha, Bellevue, and Nebraska City. The foun- 
ders of these communities, some of whom lived almost di- 
rectly across the river from their proposed towns, had been 
interested in the sites in preterritorial days. Each of the 
four communities was a fairly well known ferry boat cross- 
ing. All hoped to be made the location of the territorial 
capital and the terminus of the Pacific railroad. Indeed, the 
founders of Florence insisted that Nature had dictated that 
their town be the terminus by flooring the Missouri River 
at the site with a rock bottom ideal for bridge building. 


In an article entitled “Town sites in Nebraska,” the 
Omaha Arrow described the Florence location: 


Winter Quarters is also located up the river some ten miles 
above this city; it is pleasantly situated upon a high bench 
and inclined plane giving a fair and pretty view of the 
country for a great distance around and is the old site of the 
“Winter Quarters” of the first Mormon Pioneers. The town 
is now being surveyed and improvements and public buildings 
erected ... a flat boat ferry is kept in operation for the bene- 
fit of settlers.’ 


On the ninth day of September 1854, the proprietors 
of the Nebraska Winters Quarters Claim held a meeting at 
the store of B. R. Pegram & Company in Council Bluffs City, 
Iowa. J. B. Stutsman’ acted as chairman, and M. H. Clark 
was appointed secretary. The minutes of that meeting are in 
part as follows: 


This Indenture made and entered into this 9th day of Sept. 
A. D. 1854 by James C. Mitchell, Thomas Sebring, B. R. 
Pegram and George Pegram, J. B. Stutsman, M. H. Clark, 
A. C. Ford, Ansell Briggs, N. Kilborn and Baldwin and Cooper, 
Witnesseth; that whereas said Parties have become owners of 
the claim to a certain tract or parcel of Land situate lying 
and being in the Territory of Nebraska adjoining the Old 
Mormon and Winter Quarters Claim embracing a section of 
the country four miles in length on the Missouri River and 
extending back from three quarters of a mile to a mile and 
a half as staked and blased [sic] by James C. Mitchell in 
January last... 


1Omaha Arrow, July 28, 1854, p. 

* J. B. Stutsman was of the firm sf Stutsman, Hardin & Company 
Forwarding and Commission merchants. They were located “at the 
old Landing known as Hardin’s Landing, Council Bluffs, Iowa.” 
They announced that they would attend promptly to the reception 
and storage of merchandise and produce in their large and commodious 
warehouse situated at the above landing. (The Chronotype [Council 
Bluffs, Iowa], February 28, 1855.) 
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And whereas the said town of Florence having been sur- 
veyed and layed off into Lots on aforesaid Claim and it being 
the object and design of the Parties to this agreement in 
every reasonable and proper manner to improve and increase 
the value of such town property and of the claim generally 
and do all things and acts relative thereto as shall tend to 
promote their interest and welfare jointly.’ 


The proprietors of the claim agreed to allow the Ferry 
Company to retain exclusive possession of ferry privileges 
and the landing area. The ferry company was obliged to pro- 
vide and maintain, “‘a good and sufficient Ferry Boat at said 
point for the accommodation of the inhabitants of the ad- 
jacent country and the Public generally.” A mill company 
composed of James C. Mitchell, B. R. Pegram and others 
was to have exclusive right to the water privileges of a creek 
which ran through the claim and sufficient ground for mill 
purposes. It was to erect a good and sufficient mill thereon. 
Failure to do so meant that the mill company must forfeit 
its right and title to the privilege.‘ 


The proprietors adopted rules and regulations which 
outlined the methods which would be used to develop and 
exploit the claim. An organization was formed, and officers 
were elected. Rules were established for the raising of 
money, the sale of stock, the division of dividends, and the 
transfer of stock.’ 


The company appointed a committee to inventory the 
“tools and other loose property” belonging to the company 
and to decide what “improvements and expenditures (if 
any) are necessary to be made or commenced at the present 
time.” The inventory reveals some of the tools that were 
needed to commence a town in Nebraska in 1854, especially 
in the relatively well timbered regions near the Missouri 
River. The committee found the company needed: 


* Nebraska Winter Quarters Company, Minutes, September 89, 
1954, Ms., hereafter designated as Minutes. All manuscript citations 
are to be found in the Library of the Nebraska State Historical 
Society. 

* Ibid. 

* Minutes, September 9, 1854. 
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1 Grain Shovel About 50 spikes 
2 Dirt Shovels 1 Iron square 
1 Long handle shovel 1 Try square 
2 Spades Brace and Bitts 
1 Cross cut saw 2 Brush Scythes 
2 Hand saws 1 Grass Scythe 
1 Broad axe 1 Whitewash brush 
6 Chopping axes 2 Masons Trowels 
2 Indian axes 1 Plasters trowels 
1 Adse 1 Pick 
1 Hammer 1 Mattock 
2 Lath Hatchets 2 2 inch augers 
2 Hand axes 1 % inch auger 
2 Brows‘ 1 % inch auger 
6 Gimblets 2 Cooking stoves 
4 Pad Locks 1 Drawing knife 
3 Planes 2 Caulking irons 
1 Pair compasses 4 Chisels 
1 Lumber Wagon 4 Iron weges’ 


The committee reported that in its opinion the company 
should finish building a partly constructed house and a 
warehouse, “fit up the ferryboat in order for running,” and 
build a tavern, to cost six hundred dollars." 


The name, “Florence,” appeared for the first time in 
the Company minutes for September 13, 1854. The new 
town was named after James C. Mitchell’s adopted daugh- 
ter, Florence Kilbourn.’ The company authorized the Board 
of Directors to sell one hundred lots in the town of 
Florence.” The announcement of the sale was published in 
the St. Mary Gazette, St. Mary, Iowa; the Nebraska Pal- 
ladium, Bellevue, Nebraska; and the Omaha Arrow. 


Sale of Lots!! In the town of Florence, formerly Winter 
Quarters, Nebraska Territory. One hundred choice Lots in 
said Town have been selected by the proprietors thereof, 
which will be offered at Public Sale on the fifteenth of 
—— next, to the highest and best bidder for ready money 

In the mean time persons wishing to purchase at Private 
Sale can be accommodated on liberal terms by calling on the 
undersigned at Council Bluff City at either of whose stores 
can be seen a map of said town and a list of lots to be sold. 


*A brow is a type of gang plank fitted with rollers to allow for 
movement of a vessel. 

"Minutes, September 13, 1854. 

* Ibid. 

*J. Sterling Morton and Albert Watkins, Illustrated History of 
Nebraska (Lincoln, 1907), I, 279. The editor of the Omaha Arrow re- 
gretted that “the good old significant name (Winter Quarters) has 
been changed to Florence.” (Omaha Arrow, November 10, 1854, p. 2.) 

* Minutes, September 13, 1854. 
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Florence is situated on the Missouri River about 6 miles 
above Council Bluff City at the Old Mormon or Winter Quar- 
ters Ferry, directly opposite the Pigeon Valley, the surveyed 
route of the Davenport Railroad, and on the nearest, best 
and by far the most traveled route to California, Oregon and 
Salt Lake. The river here is something less than three hun- 
dred yards wide with a solid ROCK BOTTOM!! from shore to 
shore at a depth of from five to twelve feet, and conse- 
quently permanent banks on both sides, which so far as the 
knowledge of Man extends, or appearances indicate never 
have changed or overflowed ... high or low water was 
never known to stop the ferrying at this point. 


The town is situated on a beautiful bluff . . . with a good 
permanent steamboat landing for at least a mile in length. 
There are two fine streams running through the town on 
both sides of which are excellent mill privileges. The Mor- 
mons during their sojourn here had a good mill with 2 tun of 
burs and a saw .. . There are extensive lime stone quarries, 
excellent clay for brick making and other purposes, plenty 
of first rate sand, gravel and an abundance of good timber... 


As it is not our object to deceive, but to give a plain and 
truthful statement of facts as they will be found to exist, the 
public can rely upon the correctness of the above de- 
scription... 


There will be a first rate steam ferry boat at the above 
named point early next spring. 


J. B. Stutsman 
B. R. Pe; 
J. C. Mitchell 
In a signed statement made on January 8, 1855, James 
C. Mitchell described the Winter Quarters claim and the 
development there. “To all whom it may concern—Know 
ye that the Town Plot of Florence Nebraska Territory com- 
prises between eleven and twelve hundred acres of Land, 
that the outside claims belonging to the Nebraska Winter 
Quarters Company comprise about three thousand acres on 
which there is an abundance of good timber, limestone, 
Rock and good water privileges and there is scarcely a doubt 
of there being coal . . . There is a good and commodious 
Hotel and a Large Stable in progress of erection belonging 
to the Company, at Florence, besides several Log Houses 


9913 
* 


The company proceeded to take the necessary steps de- 
signed to build and promote their town. The Board of Direc- 


"Omaha Arrow, September 29, 1854, p. 3. 
“Statement by James C. Mitchell, Secretary, Nebraska Winter 
Quarters Company, January 8, 1855, Ms. 
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tors was ordered to procure a newspaper, if possible, to 
establish a brick yard, and to obtain a number of blank 
quit-claim deeds.” The shares of company stock were as- 
sessed to finance the building of a “Tavern House.” L. Mal- 
let contracted to build the tavern for one thousand and 
seventy five dollars.” 


By November, 1854, the company had obtained a news- 
paper. The Rock Bottom, with W. C. James”as editor and 
publisher, made its appearance. The Nebraska Palladium of 
Bellevue took note of it on November 29, 1854, and reprinted 
an article from the Florence paper. The Rock Bottom claim- 
ed that Florence was destined to be The City of Nebraska 
whether or not it was ever made the capital. “We do not 
need the Capital, we are perfectly willing that it should go 
to some other place less favored by nature than ourselves. 
Yet we are opposed to its going to a place which has no 
natural advantages whatever, but depends entirely upon 
political resources. Such a place is Omaha City...’ 


The Florence newspaper was described in Moore’s 
Rural New Yorker in January 1855: “A paper has been 
started in Florence, Nebraska Territory called the Rock 
Bottom. The cut on the top of the paper represents a big 
Indian and under it appears the name of Stephen A. Doug- 
las, Illinois, for President and A. C. Dodge of Iowa as Vice 
President for 1856.”" The Rock Bottom was printed at 
Council Bluffs.” The paper described by Moore’s Rural New 
Yorker must have been one of the last issues of the Rock 
Bottom because the editor, William C. James, sold his share 
in the company to J. B. Stutsman in January 1855 and took 
no more part in the affairs of Florence.” 


* Minutes, September 13, 1854. 

* Ibid., September 19, 1854. 

* William C. James purchased the interests of A. C. Ford in the 
Nebraska Winter Quarters Company for $1000. (Minutes, October 21, 
1854). 

* Nebraska Palladium, November 19, 1854, p. 2. 

™ Moore’s Rural New Yorker (Rochester, N. Y.), January 20, 
1855, p. 26. 

* Morton, op. cit, II, 356. 

* Minutes, January 12, 1855. 
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The company believed that a newspaper was essential 
to the starting of a town. It approved of the purchase of a 
printing press and the other necessary items for publishing 
a paper at the price of fifteen hundred dollars. The secre- 
tary, James C. Mitchell, agreed to take charge of the press 
and run it at his own expense until it was otherwise dis- 
posed of by the company, with the provisions that he pay 
for the ink and paper used while it was under his charge 
and that he have the use of the brick building belonging to 
the company free of charge.” 


The new newspaper was published as the Florence 
Courier. The proud statement, “We would rather be in the 
right place, on ‘Rock Bottom’ than have the capitol of the 
Territory” appeared upon its masthead. James C. Mitchell 
was the publisher and L. H. Lathrop, editor. Robert H. See 
and John M. Mentzer were subsequent editors.” 


The Courier was a severe critic of Omaha and its pro- 
moters. In this it probably reflected the opinion and perhaps 
the words of its publisher, James C. Mitchell.” 


In the words of the Courier the territorial capitol was 
“that useless pile of rubbish, which for the past two years 
has been accumulating upon Capitol Square in said city.” 
The Courier called for a territorial governor “whose ear has 
not been attuned to the ring of the Ferry Company’s [the 
proprietors of Omaha City] metal and whose conscience has 
not been smeared by the dirt of its corner lots.’”” 


The Nebraska Winter Quarters Company became the 
Florence Land Company in April 1855. The territorial legis- 
lature had incorporated the members of the Nebraska Win- 


* Ibid., November 25, 1856. 

"Florence Courier, February 5, 1857 and October 8, 1857 and 
Morton, op. cit., II, 356. 

* Mitchell, acting as chairman of an Anti-Omaha, Anti-Governor 
Cuming meeting at Bellevue in January, 1885, stated that if Thomas 
Cuming tried to bribe him he would whip him like a dog. (Nebraska 
Palladium, January 10, 1855, p. 2.) Mitchell later, as a committee of 
one appointed by the Territorial Legislature, selected the site for the 
capitol in Omaha. He was charged with accepting bribes in deciding 
upon the location. (House Journal, 2d Territorial Session, p. 60; Mor- 
ton, op. cit., 279-280.) 

* Florence Courier, February 1857, p. 2. 
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ter Quarters Company under the name Florence Land 
Company, and the company adopted the latter name by 
unanimous vote. The Articles of Incorporation of the 
Florence Land Company were substantially the same as had 
been the Rules and Regulations of the Nebraska Winter 
Quarters Company.” The town of Florence was incorporated 
by the same session of the legislature.” 


The land upon which Florence was located, Sections 21, 
28, and 29 of Township 16N, Range 13E, was pre-empted in 
the name of Levi Harsh, mayor of Florence. This was done 
on July 1, 1857. Final patent was granted by the govern- 
ment on April 2, 1860.” 


Seeking to take advantage of the rock bottom and to at- 
tract a railroad to their town, some of the proprietors of the 
Florence Land Company and others founded the Florence 
Bridge Company in February 1855. Twenty incorporators 
bought stock with a paper value of $200,000. For this stock 
they gave notes which totaled $100,000. An assessment was 
made of fifty cents on each one thousand dollars. The rec- 
ords indicate that only $18.50 were paid on the assessments. 
There is no record that the notes were ever paid.” However, 
the Courier announced that a survey had been made by 
“Competent Engineers, the bridge located and a number of 
men are already engaged in fulfilling a contract for exca- 
vating a large amount of earth, preparatory to commencing 
the abutment on this side of the Missouri. Contracts for the 
mason work and super structure will be let early in the 
spring, and the whole of the magnificent enterprise will be 
pushed through to completion by the first day of January 
1859 at farthest.’” 


The bridge company was incorporated by the First Ter- 
ritorial Legislature on February 2, 1885. The original mem- 
bers of the corporation were James Grant, John P. Cook, 


* Minutes, April 11, 1855, and Council Journal, ist Territorial 
Session, March 16, 1855, p. 142. 

* Council Journal, ist Session, March 7, 1855, p. 117. 

* United States Land Office Records, CLIV, 111-112, Ms. 

* Florence Bridge Company, Stock Book, Ms. 

* Florence Courier, February 5, 1857, p. 3. 
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Ansel Briggs, J. B. Stutsman and Platt Smith of Iowa; A. 
R. Gilmour and Allen Tomlin of Illinois; George Pegram of 
Missouri; and Peter A. Sarpy, A. W. Hollister, and James 
C. Mitchell of Nebraska. They were given the right to bridge 
the Missouri at any point for the space of two and a half 
miles on either side of Florence. “The aforesaid bridge shall 
be commenced within two years and completed within ten 
years after this act takes effect.” ™ 


The Florence promoters also had hopes that coal would 
be found in quantity in their region. James C. Mitchell, the 
company secretary, had reported in January 1855, that coal 
existed on the claim. He wrote that “. . . it is to be found 
on the surface of the ground in many places and in some 
places can be picked up by the bucketfulls, besides, slate, coal 
blossoms, soil, water and everything indicates the existence 
of that invaluable article.” ” Two years later it was reported 
that “‘several experienced Colliers from the English mines” 
had taken some coal from a shaft sunk about one half mile 
north of Florence.” 


The Courier took occasion in May 1857, to publish an 
article belittling Council Bluffs, Iowa. It predicted that 
“towns on the eastern bank of the river however favorable 
their location . . . (will) never attain the prominence of 
those on the west banks. They may grow and prosper but it 
is as a country town; not as a great distributing point—not 
as a great commercial emporium.” The vigor with which the 
Council Bluffs Nonpareil replied may reveal the first doubts 
about the benefits that the new communities across the 
river would bring to Iowa. The Nonpareil asked, “where are 


* Laws of Nebraska, 1st Territorial Session, pp. 443-444. A bridge 
was finally completed across the Missouri River at the Florence “Rock 
Bottom” area in May, 1953, and dedicated June 1, 1953. (Sunday 
World Herald, Omaha, May 31, 1953, 1B.) The Union Pacific Bridge 
at Omaha, completed on March 14, 1872, was the first to be built 
across the Missouri River into Nebraska. (Morton, op. cit., IJ, 119.) 

* Mitchell, Statement, op. cit. 

* Florence Courier, February 5, 1857, p. 3. It seems possible that 
the “Robbers” or “Jesse James” Cave south of Hummel Park, in 
Omaha had its origin in the activities of these miners. See the Ne- 
braska State Journal (Lincoln), August 19, 1954, and the Omaha 
World Herald, August 19, 1954, for accounts of investigations of this 
cave. 
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your whole sale houses such as Tootle and Jackson . . .? 
Deny it as you may, Council Bluffs will retain the trade of 
Western Iowa and Nebraska for many years to come.” The 
aroused Iowa editor went on to observe that anyone who 
believed otherwise would also believe that the moon was 
made of green cheese or that the southern states would 
someday secede from the Union.” 


The first years of Florence’s existence gave the pro- 
moters some reason for optimism concerning the future of 
their town. Florence was a lively place, busy with the ac- 
tivities connected with the establishment of a new com- 
munity. It also served as a “last chance” for many emigrants 
to purchase supplies before pushing westward. Florence 
newspapers give us some idea of these activities and of the 
services and goods offered for sale. 


Alexander C. Pyper established a general store there in 
1856. Pyper was a Mormon, and he remained at Florence 
until 1859 before going on to Salt Lake City. His merchan- 
dise was meant for sale to the emigrants as well as to more 
permanent residents of Florence. His advertisement indi- 
cates the variety of his goods and the nature of a general 
store in Nebraska in 1857. 


Florence Store 


Alexander C. Pyper, would beg leave to call the attention 
of the citizens of FLORENCE and surrounding country, to 
his large and well assorted Stock of Winter Goods, which will 
be sold at Whole-sale and Retail. Comprising every variety 
of Staple and Fancy DRY-GOODS. Also a full and complete 
stock of GROCERIES and PROVISIONS; Oils, Wines and 
pure Liquors, which for price and quality can not be beat 
west of St. Jo. I have also the largest stock of BOOTS and 
SHOES in the Territory of Nebraska, of every size.—The 
best quality and most fashionable to be found in any eastern 
market. Also LEATHER and Shoe-Maker findings and a 
large stock of HATS and CAPS for Winter use, which can 
be purchased at the VERY LOWEST PRICES in the Terri- 
tory. I also have a fine assortment of , READY-MADE 
CLOTHING: Tailor’s findings, cloths, hosiery, etc. NAILS, 
GLASS, QUEENSWARE, HARDWARE, CUTLERY AND 
IRON of every size necessary for Blacksmithing, in fact, a 
THOUSAND and ONE things too numerous to mention. The 





= Council Bluffs Nonpareil, June 6, 1857, p. 2. 
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highest market price will be paid for all kinds of COUNTRY 
PRODUCE. Cash paid for DRY HIDES. Our motto is—Fair 
Dealings and small profits. 


Alex C. Pyper®™ 


Mr. Pyper had competition from the Peoples Store, F. 
M. Bough, proprietor. In an advertisement similar to that 
of the Florence Store, Mr. Bough offered, in addition to the 
usual staples, furniture and a medium sized iron safe. He 
confided to the public that the secret of becoming rich was 
to buy cheap.” 


In a more restrained announcement, the Willet House, 
located at the corner of Main and State Streets and owned 
by the Florence Land Company, informed the public that 
“travelers and others will be accommodated with all the con- 
venience and attention that can be procured in newly set- 
tled countries.” 


The Crescent City Circle, Crescent City, Iowa, for 
February 20, 1857, also carried Florence advertisements. A 
Florence saloon ran the following notice: 


Nebraska No. 2, Crystal Spring House at the Florence 
Landing. Call and take a drink out of the finest spring in the 
west. All ye drinkers of water—also ye that indulge in the 
choicest of liquors, such as brandies, whiskeys, wines, rum, 
gin and other drinks the country affords. There you will find 
little Jimmy always ready to accomodate you all. 


Jas. Bradshaw 


“Nebraska No. 2” was also the name of the steam ferry 
boat operated by James C. Mitchell and James Bradshaw at 
the Florence Crossing. They advertised: 


We do not (like the Omaha Ferry Company) call the atten- 
tion of the public to a time table; we have none; our charter 
obliges us to run at all times... . if a lone footman comes, 
we cross him without delay. Our rates are 25% less than 
those of Omaha to-wit: 


ey SE vos ewan enescenesesienen cee 75c 
ee reer 20c 
Se ee Os OO I, sons con cenpacs trees ccakeu 60c 
i ee So shawindeaeb asa nesaceehessces denen’ 40c 
ES ee eee Pee ren c 5c 
Ce, Se, MND OP MRE... ccc ccscsevencversccens 10c 
Pe oes badness aes ba Viwense tt + uawenvake 3c* 


* Florence Courier, February 5, 1857, p. 2. 
* Tbid., p. 4. 
* Weekly Council Bluffs Bugle, May 19, 1858, p. 5. 
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Also in Florence in 1857 were two physicians, a drug 
store, two lawyers, two house and sign painters, and a sa- 
loon called the Arcade where could be had the choicest 
liquors and cigars, oysters, sardines, pigs feet, and tripe. 
There were three firms of land agents, a blacksmith and a 
shoemaker and Howe and Company announced to the 
“Dancing Community” that they were prepared to furnish 
music for private parties or balls on as reasonable terms as 
could be procured elsewhere. Russell’s Steam Mill was lo- 
cated in the timber three miles above Florence and cutting 
from three to five thousand feet of lumber a day. James C. 
Mitchell announced that when the river opened for navi- 
gation he would be able to supply fruit and ornamental trees 
at reasonable prices.” 


A new Missouri River steamboat named the “Florence” 
had been built and waited the opening of the river to begin 
the 1857 season. Its owners announced that it would be a 
regular packet for Kansas City, Leavenworth, Weston, St. 
Joseph, Savannah, Iowa Point, Nebraska City, Bellevue, 
Council Bluffs, Omaha, and Florence. Florence and Omaha 
were also connected by an omnibus line that ran two hacks 
a day between the towns.” 


One of the most siginificant notices in the Courier was 
the following: “Bank of Florence . . . Cook, Sargent and 
Parker, Bankers and Land Agents, Florence, Nebraska, 
Buy, Sell and locate land and Land Warrants, and pay parti- 
cular attention to all business connected with a General 
Land Agency.” * This firm had become one of the important 
factors in the development of Florence. 


On January 18, 1856, the Bank of Florence had been 
chartered by the territorial legislature after a bill to that 
effect, introduced by James C. Mitchell, had been passed. 
H. D. Downey, Allan Tomlin, Nathaniel Kilbourn, James 
C. Mitchell, G. W. Dodge, Levi Marsh, and Ebenezer Cook 
were named as commissioners with the duty of establishing 


* Florence Courier, February 5, 1857, pp. 1, 2, 3. 
" Ibid., pp. 2-3. 
-» p. 3. 
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a bank at Florence. The bank was to have a capital of 
$100,000 to $500,000 to be divided into shares of $100 each. 
The bank was given power to issue bills, notes, and other 
certificates of indebtedness, to deal in exchange and to carry 
on the usual activities of an incorporated bank of that period 
in Nebraska.” 


The commissioners contacted the Iowa financial firm 
of Cook, Sargent, and Parker. This well known firm oper- 
ated banking houses at Davenport, Iowa City, and Fort Des 
Moines, Iowa, and Rock Island, Illinois. At a meeting in 
Davenport held on April 30, 1856, Cook and Sargent of 
Davenport subscribed to five hundred shares of the capital 
stock of the Florence bank; Cook, Sargent, and Downey of 
Iowa City subscribed to two hundred shares; Cook, Sargent 
and Parker of Rock Island to 150 shares; and Cook, Sargent 
and Cook of Fort Des Moines to 150 shares.” Cook and Sar- 
gent of Davenport, Iowa, announced in a letter to the editor 
of the local paper, “The facts are simply these: The charter 
was procured by the citizens of Florence and a committee 
sent to Davenport to tender the same to us. We had no in- 
formation in regard to it till it was so offered.” “ 


Ebenezer Cook, George B. Sargent, John P. Cook, Hugh 
D. Downey, and James M. Parker were elected as a Board of 
Directors. The officers of the bank were George B. Sargent, 
president ; John B. Cook, vice-president ; and James F. Par- 
ker, cashier.” John M. Parker was sent to Nebraska to man- 
age the Florence Bank. A very substantial brick building 





* Laws of Nebraska, 2nd Sess., p. 177. For discussions of banking 
in Nebraska Territory see Mabel Francis Neale, “The History of 
Banking in Nebraska, 1854-1859” (Master’s thesis, University of Ne- 
braska); and Morton, op. cit., II, chap. I. 

“Record of the Proceedings of the Board of Directors of the 
Bank of Florence, Ms. 

“ Davenport State Democrat (Davenport, Iowa [July 1856]), clip- 
ping in Florence collection. This statement seems open to question in 
view of the fact that Ebenezer Cook and Hugh D. Downey were mem- 
bers of the commission named in the charter. 

“Records of the Proceedings of the Board of Directors of the 
Bank of Florence, Ms. 
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was erected at the approximate cost of $4,500.° The vault 
was large and strong. The side walls were constructed of 
three foot thick masonry, with extra thickness at the ceiling 
and foundations; concealed air shafts provided ventilation ; 
and the walls were lined with quarter inch steel.“ 


The Bank of Florence became an important factor of 
the town in 1856 and 1857. Like most of the contemporary 
banks in Nebraska it issued quantities of “wild cat” cur- 
rency, and financed land speculation. The minutes of the 
meeting of the Board of Directors of the Bank of Florence 
for July 9, 1857, contain the following item: 


On motion resolved: that the President and cashier be 
authorized to procure, fill up and sign one hundred thousand 
Dollars additional of the circulating notes of the Bank... 

The prestige of Cook and Sargent inspired confidence 
in the Bank of Florence. The Davenport State Democrat had 
observed, “The well established character of Cook and Sar- 
gent for pecuniary solidity and personal integrity will go 
a long ways in satisfying the community that they are en- 
gaged in no sham concern.” * 


The Florence Land Company transferred eighty shares 
of stock to Cook, Sargent, and Parker, and J. M. Parker 
took an active part in company affairs. He was elected as 
its treasurer and later as secretary. It appears that some 
friction developed between James C. Mitchell, who had 
been the most energetic promoter of Florence, and Mr. Par- 
ker and other members of the company. J. M. Parker op- 
posed Levi Harsh for the office of mayor of Florence in 
April 1857. Harsh was backed by Mitchell. The Omaha Ne- 
braskian reported the election in a colorful article in which 
it charged that “The great mogul of rock bottom,” Mitchell, 
had willed that Harsh should be mayor. An opposition ticket 
headed by Parker was placed on the ballot during the ab- 
sence of Mitchell from the city. On election day Mitchell 


* See photograph of bank on p. 40. For further information see 
the Omaha Bee-News (Omaha, Nebraska), July 20, 1930, 8 A. For 
itemized accounts of building expenses see Bank of Florence Receipts, 
Ms. 

“ Specifications of vault, Ms. 

“ Davenport State Democrat, as in note 41. 
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appeared on the scene, “His eyes were not as other’s eyes, 
and beneath his weatherbeaten beaver, beetle browed anger 
sat in wrathful restfulness . . . Dost thou then—Dare to 
beard the lion in his den—Mitchell on Rock Bottom?” The 
Nebraskian goes on to describe the language with which 
Mitchell berated the Parker supporters for the “treasonable 
and wolfish act of placing in nomination a ticket, after he 
had spoken and his will was known .. . The dialects of bul- 
lies, fish market women, and blackguards of various quar- 
ters of the globe, were largely drawn upon to furnish 
Mitchell with this interesting vocabulary and many won- 
dered at the close study and severe application which he 
must have undergone to commit it all so accurately to 
memory. But taste makes all things easy. None of your 
rough single handed blackguards who have not had the 
benefit of travel could have flourished here on that morning 
for a single moment.” The article goes on to report that the 
election judges who were supporters of Mitchell took the 
ballot boxes home to supper, “where they were fed,” and 
that as a result Harsh was elected by a fifty vote majority.“ 


The rift among the promoters of Florence continued 
and widened. In April 1858, Mitchell was defeated for re- 
election as secretary of the Florence Land Company and re- 
moved from the Board of Directors. A committee was ap- 
pointed to settle company business with Mitchell, and it 
was agreed that his share of the company property be “por- 
tioned and set apart to him so as to enable him to retire 
from the company.” Mitchell’s name did not appear in the 
company records for two years. On April 7, 1860, at the 
last recorded meeting of the Florence Land Company, he 
was again elected to the Board of Directors.“ 


“ The Nebraskian (Omaha City), April 1857. Clipping in Florence 
Collection. 

“Minutes, April 5, 1860. Mitchell died on August 6, 1860, at the 
age of fifty. He was a native of Bucks County, Pennsylvania and had 
spent some time as a sea captain. He moved to Bellevue, Iowa, in 
1839 and to Council Bluffs in 1850. He was elected a member of the 
First and Second Territorial Councils. The Weekly Council Bluffs 
Bugle observed at his death, “To the enterprise and energy of Mr. 
Mitchell Florence is indebted for all she ever was or now is... 
(Bugle, August 8, 1860, p. 2; the Nebraska Republican [Omaha], 
August 8, 1860, p. 3; Morton, op. cit., I, 279 n.) 
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An undated list of property belonging to James C. 
Mitchell indicates the amount of property that one energetic 
and ambitious promoter and speculator acquired or laid 
claim to in the beginning years of Nebraska Territory: 


City of Florence. 


One Block in the center of the city containing 4 acres 
highly improved with dwelling house, barn and other out 
houses which cost over $16,000. 

13 Houses and lots improvements costing over $15,000. 

250 vacant lots a large proportion of them the best in the 
city. 

15 out lots containing about 90 acres. 


An excellent water privilege with all the lands overflowed 
by the dam and back water and 2 acres of ground in the 
heart of the city. 


One half of the Ferry Privilege, with Steam Ferry Boat and 
about 25 acres of land at the Ferry Landing. 


4,000 acres of Land lying between Florence and Omaha and 
between Florence and Ft. Calhoun. 


26 Lots in the City of De Soto. 

22 Lots in Cuming City. 

State of Iowa. 

360 acres of Land near Harrison and Crescent City. 


60 acres of Land on the Missouri River at the Ferry Land- 
ing opposite Florence. 


3 of the best Lots in Bellevue, Jackson County with build- 
ings on one of them which cost over $1,000.“ 


In the fall of 1857 a nation wide financial panic spread 
to Nebraska, and the banks, so liberally chartered by the 
Second and Third Territorial Legislatures, began to fail. 
The Bank of Florence was reported by the Weekly Bugle of 
Council Bluffs of February 17, 1858, to be one of these. 
“This institution has ‘gone up’ and failed utterly to redeem 
its issues. We regard the ‘cat’ as dead as I quote it at eighty 
percent discount.” The report was premature, and the Flor- 
ence Courier complained, ““Babbit of the Bugle quotes Flor- 
ence money at 80 percent discount notwithstanding it passes 
every where at par. Babbit is one of the most unprincipled, 
vindicitive [sic] creatures the world ever produced.” Babbit 
of the Bugle answered that the Bank of Florence redeemed 
its issue only to certain people.” The Bank seems to have 


* Property belonging to James C. Mitchell, Ms., Florence Col- 
lection. + 
” Weekly Council Bluffs Bugle, April 21, 1858, p. 3. 
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recovered to some extent because the Bugle raised the quo- 
tation on Florence currency to 50 percent in April 1858, and 
to par in June. The newspaper observed in June that Coun- 
cil Bluffs merchants were accepting it at face value in pay- 
ment for goods or debts. Cook, Sargent, and Parker publicly 
announced that they would redeem Florence money either 
at Florence or Davenport.” 


The Florence Bank’s currency remained at par in the 
Council Bluffs quotations until December 1859, when Cook 
and Sargent of Davenport, Iowa, failed. Without them the 
Bank at Florence could not continue, and it closed its doors. 
Its closing left the Platte Valley Bank of Nebraska City as 
the only Nebraska Bank with its currency quoted at par.” 


Florence experienced a few days of notoriety in Janu- 
ary 1858 when the majority of the Nebraska Legislature 
moved there from Omaha. The Fourth Territorial Legis- 
lature had engaged in a heated debate over capital removal. 
Interested citizens of Omaha crowded into the capitol, and 
the majority of both houses withdrew to Florence, claiming 
that they did so because of “the disorganizing and turbulent 
acts of the minority of their own body aided by the violence 
of the unrestrained mob at Omaha.” * Two store buildings 
in Florence served as the “capitol” for the self-exiled legis- 
lators. Acting-Governor Thomas Cuming and his successor, 
Governor William Richardson, refused to recognize the 
Florence group as the legal legislature. The Fifth Legis- 
lature was convened in Omaha on September 21, 1858, and 
the Florence Secession was ended.” 


The history of Florence is closely bound to that of the 
Mormon emigration through Nebraska. The promoters of 
the town, built upon the site of the Winter Quarters, sought 
to renew the interest of the Mormon leaders in the area as a 
staging place for the converts on their way to Utah. As 


“ Ibid., May 26, 1858, p. 3; June 23, 1858, p. 3; September 15, 
1858, p. 3. 

" Ibid., December 28, 1859. 

= Council Journal, 4th sess., 1858, p. 146. 

* Morton, op. cit., I, 323-335; Sorensen, ‘op. cit., p. 32; Andreas, 
op. cit., pp. 117-118; Council Journal, 4th sess., 1858, pp. 127-148. 
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early as September 13, 1854, the company took steps to 
fence, improve, and beautify the “Old Mormon Cemetery” 
of Winter Quarters days. Two months later the following 
resolution was passed: “On motion of A. Briggs it was de- 
cided by a unanimous vote that the President be authorized 
to purchase a half share of company stock and tender it to 
Elder John Taylor one of the twelve Apostles of the Mormon 
Church for the purpose of securing his influence in favor of 
Florence.” “ The records indicate, however, that instead of 
one-half share of stock John Taylor acquired twenty shares 
on April 7, 1858." 


Florence did become an outfitting point for the Mormon 
expeditions. The Mormon leaders probably were influenced 
in their decision by their familiarity with the area and by 
its historic connection with their movement. Thousands of 
emigrants were outfitted here for the trip across the plains. 
They contributed to the prosperity of Florence and also to 
that of Omaha.“ Several Mormons conducted business at 
Florence. Alexander Pyper, one of the town’s leading mer- 
chants,” was a Mormon of some note. A church official, he 
could baptize children into the faith, in addition to selling 
their elders the equipment necessary for the crossing of the 
plains to Utah." 


A member of a handcart expedition recalled his arrival 
at Florence in 1857: 


[On] July 3 we were all rejoicing as it was the last morning 
to pack before we would reach Florence. All were eager to 
travel and left right after our morning service. We followed 
the river up to the ferry. We were right in Omaha but 
traveled seven miles north to Florence which was then only a 
small village about as big then as now. We reached Florence 
about noon. The company realized it was now time to get 
ready for that toilsome journey across the desert. 


™ Minutes, September 13, 1854; November 4, 1854. 

* Florence Land Company Stock and Order Register, April 7, 
1856, Ms. Taylor was president of the Mormon Church from 1880 un- 
til 1887. (Jenson, op. cit., vii.) 

* Andrew Jenson, Church Chronology, pp 55-71; Sorenson, op. cit., 
p. 33; Andreas, op. cit., pp. 809-810. 

"See page 36. 

“Letter, William Deabry Johnson to Andrew Jenson, December 
11, 1902 (Utah Historical Quarterly, XVI and XVII, 500). 
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This town of Florence was the last outfitting place this 
side of Salt Lake City and what they did not get there they 
went without, so every effort was made to get the necessary 
supplies. * 

The ten Mormon handcart expeditions that left Florence 
in 1856, 1857, 1859 and 1860 were unique exhibitions of 
human endurance. The church authorities found it financial- 
ly difficult to furnish the usual transporatation to the large 
number of emigrants. Brigham Young wrote to one of his 
Elders in Liverpool in September 1855, “We cannot afford 
to purchase wagons and teams as in times past. I am conse- 
quently thrown back upon my old plan to make hand carts 
and let the emigration foot it. They can come as quick if 
not quicker, and much cheaper . . . I want to see it fairly 
tried and tested, at all events . . . and save this enormous 
expense of buying wagons and teams.” “ The English Elder, 
F. D. Richards, observed in the Millennial Star that the 
handcart emigrants would be spared the burden of caring 
for and guarding oxen. The time thus saved would be occu- 
pied with “sleep and refreshment, with songs of rejoicing 
and prayer.” “ 


Mrs. Sylvanus Dodge, a pioneer Nebraska housewife, 
saw a handcart expedition at the crossing of the Elkhorn 
River west of Florence. She was struck with pity for the 
children and wrote to her son that the Mormon leaders 
should be prevented from taking children across the plains 
under such conditions.* 


The initial handcart expedition was a success. The 
heroic men and women “ragged, sunburned and exultant” 
received a royal welcome at Salt Lake City. The fourth 
company left Florence on August 18, 1856, in the face of 
warnings of experienced plainsmen that the season was too 


” Frederick Hansen, “The Great Handcart Train from Iowa City 
to Salt Lake City,” Journal of History, (Lamoni, Iowa), IX, 415-416. 

“LeRoy Hafen, “Hand Cart Migration Across the Plains,” in 
James T. Willard and Colin B. Goodykoontz, eds., The Trans-Missis- 
sippi West: Papers Read at a Conference Held at the University of 
Colorado June 18-June 21, 1929 (Boulder, Colo., 1930), p. 106. 

@ Tbid., p. 107. 

“Letter, Mrs. Sylvanus Dodge to Nathan Dodge, July 23, 1856, 
Ms. copy in Council Bluffs Public Library, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
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far advanced for a safe crossing. A fifth company left two 
weeks later. Snow caught the fourth and fifth expeditions 
in Wyoming. Lacking adequate blankets, clothing, and food 
and physically exhausted from pulling the carts, approxi- 
mately 217 members of the two ill-fated expeditions, nearly 
20 percent of the total number, died on the trail in what 
was perhaps the worst tragedy of all the great overland 
movement.* 


The handcart idea was not abandoned, however. Ex- 
peditions crossed the plains in 1857, 1859, and 1860. None 
of them experienced the hardships of the ill-fated fourth and 
fifth expeditions. The Mormons reverted to the use of ox 
teams in 1860. The last handcart company arrived in Salt 
Lake City on September 24, 1860, with 126 persons and 22 
handcarts. It had left Florence on July 6.“ 


The Civil War did not cut off the flow of emigrants to 
Utah, and the Mormon emigration continued to pass through 
Florence. The Nebraska City News of May 12, 1860, noted 
the passage of the “Emilie” up the river bound for Flor- 
ence. Aboard were four hundred Mormons including “‘a fine 
lot of girls.” In the summer of 1861 Reverend Reuben Gay- 
lord of Omaha reported that at least five thousand Mor- 
mons had left Omaha and Florence, “mostly the latter 
place,” for Salt Lake City. He had conversed with many 
who were from England, and it was his opinion that “their 
zeal and self sacrifice for their faith was worthy of a better 
cause.” “ The “Denver City” brought seven hundred Mor- 
mons to Florence in June 1863.” 


The year 1863 was the last year that the Mormons 
staged at Florence. The next year they chose, in its stead, 
Wyoming, a village in Otoe County about six miles up the 
Missouri River from Nebraska City. Joseph W. Young, 
Church Emigration Agent, was at Wyoming as early as May 
14, 1864. He wrote on that date, “Wyoming is a new start- 


® Jay Monaghan, “Handcarts on the Overland Trail,’ Nebraska 
History, XXX (March 1949), 17. 

“ Jenson, op. cit., pp. 55-58, 64. 

® Home Missionary, XXIV, no. 7 (November 1861), 165. 

“The Nebraska Republican (Omaha), June 15, 1863, p. 2. 
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ing point for our emigration, forty-five miles below Flor- 
ence . . .It is not much of a town, but so much the better; 
there are about a dozen houses in the place, but it is beauti- 
fully situated on the banks of the Missouri River, and is 
very well adapted for camping and outfitting purposes. We 
have two large warehouses of three stories each, store- 
house, office and dwelling house, and are well situated for 
doing business.” “ 


The census records reflect the growth and decline of 
Florence. They also illustrate to some extent the size of 
the temporary Mormon population. 


TABLE I 


FLORENCE PRECINCT POPULATION BY SEX, AGE 
1854, 1855, 1856 “ 














1854 1855 1856 

White male 21 and over......... 38 17 171 
White male 16 and over......... 5 1 7 
White male 16 and under........ 15 2 51 
White female 16 and over....... 13 12 71 
White female 16 and under.... 14 8 57 
Oe re ree 85 35 857 














“Latter Day Saints Emigration from Wyoming, Nebraska, 1864- 
1866, compilation of correspondence and records by Andrew Jenson, 
assistant historian, Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, 


Typed Ms. 
* Nebraska Territory census 1854, 1855, 1856, Mss. 
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TABLE II 


NATIVITY OF HEADS OF FAMILIES OF FLORENCE 
PRECINCT, 1854, 1855, 1856” 

















1854 1855 1856 
POMMOUNMER, occ ccccccscccceces 3 3 3 
> a 5 3 
VORMROMS 2 cc cccccccccccccccceces 1 1 
id pee eee kas owenweed 2 2 1 
PD scoccascoceacoecscess 1 
PEED «cccccocccsencenseees 1 
TD stcedadeddecceteseseeseoes 5 4 
New Hampshire...............- 1 
ee Cree 4 
Py sccoavecoscocecescecesd 2 
DT cceneecenvecetsaageces 1 
PEED cccoceccccesecceseed 2 
WHEEEED ccccocccecnvcsccocoscees 2 
BED eccccccccccccccceccevesed 1 
DT. <iversentticeteaenenned l 1 
eee 1 4 
PEN “cccccevsnraccedcoccesed 1 2 
reer 5 1 
BED cucocdeseesoccenccsoonad 1 
Sey 5 
MEE Saweseenneeseneseenesd 16 12 37 











“Nebraska Territory census, 1854, 1855, 1856, Mss. The census 
for 1856 also listed 569 Mormons including 132 males over 21, 26 
males over 16, 105 males under 16, 205 females over 16 and 101 
females under 16. The census taker noted, “The following names are 
all Mormons lately arriving in Florence from England and other for- 
eign countries. Some intend on remaining in Florence, others intend 
on going to Salt Lake this fall or next spring.” 
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TABLE III 


NATIVITY OF POPULATION OF FLORENCE 
PRECINCT 1860 and 1870” 






























1860 1870 
DL sscancncenatescseeesuet 82 115 
SD Gebhenseensseqeeeecneseeeuts 79 31 
DOENONREED. coccocccesescoseces 72 15 
BED Welle cscoececesouceseseeses 67 20 
DL ccccnccccosecesoeessososs 53 26 
DEED eccccccescececcosesoscese 35 24 
BEL encccccccacesccesnceseveoss 32 18 
TIED saccdecacocecscesencnees 19 2 
Michigan ... 18 1 
Kentucky 15 2 
Missouri .. 13 4 
Wisconsin 18 4 
Maryland ... 13 
New Jersey. . 12 3 
Connecticut . 10 2 
Vermont .... o< 5 3 
PEED soccccceseesesened 5 
New Hampshire................- 5 2 
DY Hakecepeecieesvenenandncde 5 7 
PEED. ccceosceccececeeceeees 3 3 
Dt casbedinacenuesesncesscesed 3 1 
North Carolina. .......0.cccseees 1 
BOD BONNIE. cc cvccccccccsscoees 1 
' DEE nencescocccceauceceseses 282 24 
y Switzerland ..............ssee0e 61 
; DE: octqunsadecsssuneevesses 59 7 
t PD 69500000000000000000Ce80s 52 s 
' DOGURRTE 2c ccccccccccccccssccces 44 7 
' CEE woccevatasecsscesoscesed 36 14 
 _ eens rrr 21 2 
' FO SS e > 13 
' Dt ivchanegiebbeashneess ¥kae 12 33 
Dy -c.ieesneeucsesceseceteed 7 4 
DD ececacaboqusunseseseesens 4 
i GRIESE S Sigel REE EE 4 
DT énn606066000¢00060s006C00% 2 
PD Pa ceccccsceceveceoeses 1 
Atlantic Ocean. ...........0e006. 1 
' ERED  Speseesd vcdectssonnscess 2 
WD nnkcndecdun sdacccegaven 1158 388 
; 
: 
t 
: 
; 
j 
' 
d 
f 
' 


*” United States census, 1860 and 1870, Ms. 
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Florence failed to realize the expectations of its foun- 
ders. The financial depression, beginning in 1857, the failure 
of the Florence Bank, the death of James Mitchell, and the 
loss of the Mormon trade all contributed to the decline of 
the town. More important perhaps, than any of the above 
was the failure of the vaunted rock bottom to attract a 
Pacific railroad to a Florence crossing. With this prize 
awarded to Omaha, Florence was no longer a contender for 
the title of The City of Nebraska and, like Bellevue, she 
settled into a quiet existence, overshadowed by her more 
vigorous and perhaps more fortunate neighbor, Omaha. 














OUR FIRST YEAR ON A NEBRASKA FARM 


A REMINISCENCE 


BY H. CLARE WELKER 


PERATING a farm in eastern Nebraska in the 1890’s 

was a comparatively simple but exceedingly burden- 

some undertaking. Farm machinery was extremely 
primitive, and motive power was limited very largely to the 
muscles of horses, mules, and men. Power machinery, such 
as we are familiar with today, was then unheard of. The 
nearest approach at that time to the complicated and ef- 
ficient machinery which our farmers use today was the 
horse-drawn mower and binder and the steam-powered 
threshing machine. The steam engine, simple as we would 
consider it now, had not yet come into general use for 
threshing. Horse-power machines were still widely used. 
In fact, it was one of these which my father engaged to 
thresh his grain the first year we farmed in the state. 


A farm of one hundred sixty acres was as much as any 
one man could manage, and it was a tract of this size that 





The Reverend H. Clare Welker, now retired from the minis- 

try, is Juvenile Probation officer for Larimer County, Colo- 

rado. Mr. Welker, a graduate of Central High School in 

Omaha and Hastings College, spent his childhood on a farm 
near Carroll in Wayne County, Nebraska. 
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my father farmed in the year 1894 which was our first year 
in Nebraska. My folks had moved from Chicago to a farm 
three miles northwest of Carroll in March of that year. 
Shortly after our arrival we experienced a very severe 
blizzard, but after it was over spring came on with a rush. 


The quarter-section which my father had rented was 
divided into two almost equal parts by a railroad which cut 
through it from east to west. The buildings, which consisted 
solely of a small house and a small barn, were located on the 
north side of this railroad. This portion of the farm had 
been planted to corn the preceding year, so my father decid- 
ed to put it into small grain, wheat and oats chiefly, with 
smaller fields of millet for roughage, and rye for cow 
pasture. Our livestock consisted of one team of work horses 
which he had shipped west from Chicago in an “immigrant” 
car along with the household furniture and our other pos- 
sessions. As one team was not enough for his farming 
operations, he bought two more horses. He also bought one 
or two cows, a brood sow, and some chickens. His machinery 
consisted of a farm wagon which he had shipped from 
Chicago, a disk, a harrow, and a walking cultivator which 
he bought at nearby farm sales. 


His first concern was to get his small grain planted. To 
prepare the seed bed he disked the old corn fields three ways. 
This leveled and chopped the old stocks and loosened the soil. 
He borrowed a seeder to plant the larger fields, but the 
smaller patches were planted by hand. This was a slow and 
rather tedious job, but he had learned the art of broadcast- 
ing seed as a boy on a Pennsylvania farm, and he was able 
to do a very satisfactory job. After the seed was in, he 
disked the fields again and harrowed them with a straight 
tooth harrow. 


The disk was equipped with a seat so that he could ride 
for that operation, but when he used the harrow he had to 
follow it on foot over the loose ground and in a cloud of 
dust. Some men rode a pony behind the harrow and drove 
the horses from the saddle, but he had no extra horse for 
that pufpose so he had to walk. 
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As soon as the small grain was planted, he began to 
prepare the rest of the farm for corn. This was a field 
roughly half a mile long and a quarter of a mile wide. The 
whole field had to be plowed, and his only available equip- 
ment was a single bottom “walking” plow. This was drawn 
by four horses hitched abreast. Two of these walked on the 
unplowed ground, one in the furrow last made, and one on 
the loose plowing. The one on the freshly plowed ground had 
hard walking, ay? Father used to stop at regular intervals 
and change his .eams around. The plow had to be operated 
entirely by hand. This required him to drive his horses with 
the lines looped over his shoulder so as to leave his hands 
free to guide the plow. The whole operation required many 
days’ work from sunrise to sunset. In order to make the 
most of his time, he would take feed and water for the 
horses out to the field in the wagon, and my brother and I 
who were still small boys would carry a warm meal out to 
him at noon. At regular intervals he would stop his plowing 
and harrow the ground already turned so as to keep the 
clods from becoming too hard for the planting. 


Father hadn’t bought a corn planter, but by the time he 
had his ground prepared for planting he was able to borrow 
one from a brother-in-law who lived near by and who had 
already gotten his crop in. He planted his corn in check 
rows which made it possible for him to cultivate both ways 
across the field. So-called “riding” cultivators were just 
coming into use, but these cost considerably more than the 
walking type, so he had purchased one of the latter. Then, 
too, there was considerable difference of opinion among 
farmers as to which type did the best work. The walking 
cultivator was a swivel-jointed affair which would tangle 
up on the least provocation, but the man who knew how to 
handle one could get excellent results. 


The rows of this particular field were a half mile long, 
and it was hard, slow work trampling in the soft ground all 
day, swinging the cultivator beams in and out between the 
hills both to loosen the ground and to kill the weeds. Most 
farmers cultivated their corn three times, alternating 
lengthwise and crosswise of the field. The third cultivating 
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was generally used to pile extra soil around the roots of the 
corn. This was called “laying it by.” Most farmers tried to 
have corn cultivating finished by the Fourth of July, as the 
small grain was usually ready to harvest shortly after that 
date. 


At that time there were yet many pieces of land in that 
part of the state where the native sod had never been broken 
by plow. This sod was formed by the native buffalo grass 
which had a very dense root mass that made it very difficult 
to break out, and there were special outfits that went 
through the country doing that type of work exclusively. 
The owners of such lands would often contract with such 
outfits to break out their land, usually agreeing to give 
them the first season’s crop in exchange for this labor. Flax 
was especially well suited to the freshly turned sod, so it was 
quite regularly planted as the initial crop. Strangely enough, 
watermelons, also, produced in abundance on the newly 
broken ground; so, often a row or two of these would be 
planted as the sod was turned. 


The breaking outfits usually consisted-of several men 
and a large number of horses and mules, as it took a lot of 
horsepower to turn the sod with a breaking plow. The latter 
was somewhat similar to an ordinary plow, but instead of 
the curved moldboard, it had a series of long, curved rods 
which served to turn the sod over as it was plowed. It also 
had a cutting disk or wheel that cut the tough sod along the 
inside edge of the strip to be turned. My boyhood recol- 
lections of these outfits are not very pleasant ones, chiefly 
for the reason that they had such sorry looking livestock. 
Their horses and mules were old and crippled and half- 
starved in appearance. Sore shoulders and necks were the 
rule rather than the exception. This was probably due to 
the fact that the collars were poorly fitted, and the harness 
generally was old and much patched. Each gang would 
have a covered wagon or tent for sleeping purposes as well 
as a chuck wagon, as they regularly did their own cooking. 
They also had wagons with hay racks and grain boxes for 
feeding their stock, though all too frequently they merely 
hobbled their animals and turned them out on the unbroken 
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prairie to shift for themselves. For water they had to de- 
pend on some neighboring farmer’s well or on a stream if 
one were near enough at hand. 


While Father was laying by the last of the corn that 
summer, near disaster struck us. It came in the form of 
several days of scorching winds which blew from the south, 
withering and blighting everything in their path. The small 
grain was far enough along so that it wasn’t a complete fail- 
ure though the yield was greatly reduced. But the corn 
which was just tasseling out was almost a total loss. What 
ears finally set on were small, and there were not too many 
of them, so that instead of having some surplus to sell when 
harvest time came, he had barely enough for winter feed for 
the livestock. 


As soon as the hot winds were over, the harvest of the 
small grain was started. For this operation Father ex- 
changed work with a neighbor who owned a grain binder. 
One man ran the binder while the other shocked the grain. 
Occasionally the women would help with the shocking, as 
the bundles were light due to the shrinkage caused by the 
hot winds, and one man found it hard to keep up with the 
binder if all went well. 


As soon as convenient after the grain was cut and 
shocked, the work of threshing began. Steam power outfits 
were then in use, but the price of coal for the steam engine 
was high in comparison with the price of grain to feed 
horses, so Father decided to use a horse-power machine in- 
stead. The power unit for this consisted of a revolving plat- 
form with four long sweeps extending out like the spokes 
of a wheel. This platform was mounted on wheels so that it 
could be moved about readily. A series of gears transmitted 
the power from the revolving platform to a heavy rod which 
extended to the separator and provided the power for oper- 
ating that unit of the machine. A team of horses was 
hitched to each of the sweeps making eight horses in all. 
When threshing was in progress a man would sit on the 
platform of this unit and drive the teams. All day long the 
four teams would tramp around in a circle providing the 
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power to run the separator. When the teams were spirited 
and well matched they made a fine appearance. 


The separating unit of the machine was a compara- 
tively simple device. It was a large box-like affair housing 
a series of cylinders which shredded the straw and loosened 
the kernels of grain, as each cylinder was equipped with 
several rows of projecting “teeth” which tore the stocks of 
grain to pieces. There was also a series of sieves over which 
the torn straw and grain passed.. These sieves were con- 
stantly agitated, causing the grain to drop through and 
passing the straw on to the rear of the machine where it 
was transferred up a long chute by an endless strap con- 
veyor and poured out on the straw pile. 


Within the separator, power-operated fans forced 
strong currents of air through the grain as it dropped from 
the sieves, freeing it from all chaff and dust. On the earlier 
machines the threshed grain was delivered from the side of 
the machine where it was either sacked or caught in baskets 
and loaded loose into wagons to be hauled to storage. Later, 
elevators were devised which would lift the grain automatic- 
ally and pour it directly into a wagon. I can’t remember that 
such machines were yet in use the first year we farmed in 
Nebraska. 


Managing the machine, hauling the bundles in from the 
field, moving the threshed grain to storage and disposing 
of the straw took quite a large crew of men and boys, usually 
a dozen or more. All these had to be provided with dinner 
and supper by the farmer for whom the threshing was done, 
and this meant long, hard days for the farmer’s wife and 
daughters. Usually the farm women would help one another 
with the cooking while the older girls set the tables and did 
the serving. Working hard for long hours gave the men 
tremendous appetites, and it was surprising how much food 
a threshing crew could consume. Great platters of chicken, 
beef or pork, large bowls of gravy, heaping dishes of 
potatoes and other vegetables, small mountains of bread or 
hot biscuits and large pots of steaming coffee would disap- 
pear liké magic. Then the whole would be topped off with 
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generous helpings of pie or dishes of stewed fruit and cake. 
After the meal there would be a short period of rest, and 
then the crew would go back to work or return to their 
homes for the night. 


The last big farming operation for the year was the 
corn husking, all of which had to be done by hand, as there 
were no mechanical pickers in those days. A wagon with a 
deep box and a high “bang board” on the left hand side and 
a farmer with a husking peg constituted practically all the 
equipment needed to husk the crop. The husking peg was 
strapped to the right hand and was used to tear open the 
husks on each ear as it was broken from the stalk. This 
expedited the work of freeing each ear of its husks. Farmers 
became expert at the husking operation, and the ears would 
bang against the back of the wagon in a steady stream as 
the farmer’s team pulled the wagon slowly through the field. 





Due to the hot winds, our crop was very short the first 
year, but Father worked every row and salvaged every ear 
no matter how small, as the corn was badly needed for feed 
for our livestock. 


We have witnessed tremendous changes in the more 
than sixty years which have passed since the first year we 
farmed in Nebraska. Most of these changes have been for 
the better. Yet it has not all been net gain. Our chief losses 
have been in the areas of family solidarity and neighborly 
co-operation. Let us hope we can yet find means of retriev- 
ing these losses. 











FROM NEBRASKA TO FLORIDA 


A Memorandum Written By 
William Jennings Bryan 


EDITED BY SAMUEL PROCTOR 


Mr. and Mrs. William Jennings Bryan had visited 
Florida many times before they decided in 1912 to purchase 
a winter home in Miami. “Villa Serena,” as they called it, 
became one of the city’s showplaces, and it was not unusual 
for the Bryans to entertain as many as five hundred guests 
at their weekly Friday afternoon open house. As Bryan’s 
national political power declined after he retired as Secre- 
tary of State from Woodrow Wilson’s Cabinet, his interest 
in the political, religious, and social life of Florida increased, 
and he and his family began to spend more and more time in 
the State. Bryan’s various speaking tours carried him into 
almost every Florida county where thousands flocked to 
hear him talk and where his advice and counsel were con- 
stantly solicited. 


After Bryan transferred his legal residence from Ne- 
braska to Florida in 1921 many people and several news- 
papers encouraged him to throw his hat into Florida’s 
political ring and to announce his candidacy for either Gov- 





Samuel Proctor is assistant professor of Social Sciences and 
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ernor or United States Senator. There are several letters in 
the Bryan correspondence at the Library of Congress which 
indicate the interest that was being taken at this time in 
his political career. Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of New York 
wrote, urging Bryan to accept the nomination for the Sen- 
ate,’ and former United States Senator Nathan P. Bryan of 
Florida pledged his support.’ Mrs. William S. Jennings, the 
wife of a former Governor of Florida, outlined in a letter the 
plans for setting up a Bryan-For-Senator headquarters, and 
revealed the efforts being made to secure the support of in- 
fluential state newspapers.’ There is no doubt but that 
Bryan gave serious consideration to these proposals, and in 
a letter to J. Fred Essary of the Baltimore Sun he admitted 
that the thing that “has made the Senate attractive is the 
fact that it would give me a forum to discuss national 
questions and a platform from which I could reach the 
nation.” ‘ He was reluctant, however, to risk the chance of 
being defeated, and after long consideration he finally an- 
nounced that he would not become a candidate. “Defeat,” he 
said, “would not only impair my ability to aid the party as a 


private citizen but it would very much lessen the pleasure 


9” 5 


of my remaining years in Florida. 


In the following year there were new rumors that 
Bryan would enter Florida politics, this time as a candidate 
for delegate-at-large from the state to the Democratic 
National Convention of 1924. Late in October he confirmed 
the report at a news conference and intimated that he might 


1 Letter, Stephen S. Wise to William Jennings Bryan, January 20, 
1922. Bryan Papers, Library of Congress. 

? Letter, Nathan P. Bryan to William Jennings Bryan, January 14, 
1922. Bryan Papers. 

* Letter, May M. Jennings to Bryan, December 15, 1921. Bryan 
Papers. Mrs. Jennings referred to the efforts to secure the support 
of the Florida Times Union (Jacksonville) and the Tampa Tribune. 
Frank Harris of the Ocala Banner had used his paper to support 
Bryan’s candidacy. The Haines City Herald (Polk County, Florida) 
announced on February 28, 1924 that a Bryan-For-President Club 
had been organized in the community. A letter to Bryan from John 
H. Carter, April 15, 1921 (Bryan Papers), suggested that he should 
run for Governor of Florida. 

*Letter, Bryan to J. Fred Essary, February 15, 1922. Bryan 
Papers. 

5 Letter,* Bryan to O. B. Howse, April 13, 1922. Bryan Papers. 
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Bryan as Florida Delegate to the Democratic National 
Convention of 1924 
(Photo by Underwood and Underwood) 
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support a southern candidate for President.’ A few weeks 
later he revealed that if he were elected he would nominate 
President Albert A. Murphree of the University of Florida." 
Not the least surprised was Dr. Murphree, who insisted that 
“the whole thing is a fiction. Of course, nobody expects a 
Southern man to be nominated President, much less a 
Florida man. I have been very much embarrased by the 
publicity of this whole affair. I wish it had never oc- 
curred.” * 


Many people charged that Bryan had brought Murph- 
ree’s name into the campaign merely to assure his own 
election, although Murphree in a letter to a friend, wrote: 
“T have never accused him of using my name as a ‘doormat’ 
to bolster up his political fortunes. I have never for a 
moment entertained the thought that I had anything to 
contribute to William Jennings Bryan’s political fortunes.” * 
Bryan conducted an intensive statewide campaign, speaking 
in all but two of the counties. When the final ballot was 
counted he was elected by an overwhelming majority, and 
shortly afterward he started for New York in his Ford 
automobile. He was dressed in a black alpaca suit, and to 
the lapel of his coat was pinned a large Florida pennant, 
which he wore throughout the convention and all over New 
York. 


The Democratic Convention of 1924 was a tragedy for 
Bryan. His suggestion that President Murphree should be 
considered as a candidate was received by the delegates with 
laughter and contempt. He later told a friend that “he had 
never been so humiliated in his life, and he had tears in his 
eyes as he said it.” ” 


*Miami News-Metropolis, November 1, 1923. 
"Ibid., January 14, 1924. 
*Letter, Albert A. Murphree to Frank Spain, Jr., January 31, 
1924, Murphree-Bryan Correspondence, University of Florida Archives. 
* Letter, Murphree to Frank Spain, Jr., June 14, 1924. Murphree- 
Bryan Correspondence. Murphree made reference to these charges in 
a letter to J. Archy Smith, January 29, 1924. Murphree-Bryan Corre- 
spondence. 
%”M. R. Werner, Bryan (New York, 1929), p. 280. 
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Bryan’s embarrassment did not intefere with his politi- 
cal ambitions. By the summer of 1925 he was again consider- 
ing the possibility of becoming United States Senator from 
Florida. Writing to the editor of the Sanford, Florida 
Herald, he said: “I dread the idea of taking on any addition- 
al load of care but I feel that this is my last opportunity to 
render a service to the party which has made me what I am 
and given me all I have. . . I believe I can render the party 
more service than any other person now in the Senate or 
likely to be there during the next few years .. . I feel that I 
can be of service to Florida because of my intimate acquaint- 
ance with those who are in sympathy with Florida’s inter- 
ests and development.” ” In another letter to the editor of 
Labor, a Washington publication, he said, “The term in the 
Senate would enable me to help lay the foundations for the 
next Presidential campaign and for the Presidential cam- 
paign following.” ” 


Bryan’s political plans were suddenly interrupted by 
the efforts of a group of men in Dayton, Tennessee to break 
a state law prohibiting the teaching of evolution. He ac- 
cepted an invitation to become a counsel for the prosecution 
and journeyed to Tennessee for the last dramatic incident of 
his life. The sensational and exhausting Scopes trial ended 
on July 21, 1925, and five days later, shortly before he was 
scheduled to make a speech denouncing the Darwinian 
theory, Bryan died. His family, after his death, continued 
to live in Florida, and his daughter, Mrs. Ruth Bryan 
Rhode, later served as Congresswoman from the State. 


The following news story and memorandum, written by 
Mr. Bryan, and dated May 31, 1921, explains his decision 
to make his home in Florida. Previously unpublished, the 
original of this document is in the Bryan Papers, Library 
of Congress. Publication permission was granted by Bryan’s 
daughter, Mrs. Ruth Bryan Rhode, prior to her death. 


¥ Jbid.,»p. 309. 
® Ibid., p. 310. 
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THE MEMORANDUM 


Mrs. Bryan’s health is such that it is necessary for us to live 
in the South, and, having tested Miami's climate for eight 
years, we have chosen that city for our permanent home. 
For some time I have been, politically speaking, in a state 
of suspended animation, living in Florida but voting in Ne- 
braska. Being as much interested as ever in the problems 
of government and desiring to make my remaining years as 
valuable to my country as possible, I have decided to transfer 
my citizenship to Florida, and thus make my actual residence 
my legal residence also. 


It announces a decision reluctantly reached after 
months of deliberation. For more than thirty-three years I 
have registered from Lincoln, Nebraska, and my name has 
been associated with the name of the State as I have been 
introduced to speak at gatherings of every kind. I look back 
over a third of a century with feelings of profound gratitude 
to the people of Nebraska, as well as to the members of the 
Democratic party, and the attachment based upon appreci- 
ation is not lessened by the separation which I have felt it 
my duty to make. 


Begining in 1888 the Democrats of Nebraska have ex- 
pressed their confidence in me time and time again. Twice 
they nominated me for Congress, once for the Senate, three 
times they have supported me for President, and many times 
for delegate to National Conventions. Only once have I been 
defeated by Democrats for any position to which I aspired, 
and that was in 1916, when the prohibition question was be- 
ginning to be a national issue. In 1920 when prohibition was 
an established policy in both Nebraska and the nation my 
party not only selected me as a delegate to San Francisco 
but elected eleven delegates out of sixteen in sympathy with 
the policies which I advocated. This was the last expression 
of my party, and I shall treasure the compliment while I 
live. 


I shall not lose interest in the welfare of the State and 
its attitudes on political questions. On the contrary, I shall 
not only remain in touch with public sentiment there, but 
will return as frequently as I would if I were still a legal 
resident of the State. I can never be indifferent to the inter- 
ests of the State or to Nebraska’s position in the councils in 
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the nation. By transferring my citizenship to Florida I shall 
increase my capacity for usefulness because, living there, 
I can take part in the politics of the State and share also in 
determining the State’s position on national questions. This 
will require no change in my attitude on public questions 
because the South has been a loyal supporter of every reform 
in which I have been interested. With the exception of equal 
suffrage, the South has stood with the West—even against 
the Northeast—and in the case of suffrage the South’s 
attitude was determined by the race question rather than 
by any difference between the sections in the appreciation 
of woman’s influence and duty. 


On pending issues, such as the enforcement of pro- 
hibition, the establishment of universal peace through dis- 
armament, the reduction of taxes in a manner equitable to 
the masses, and in the elimination of monopoly and privi- 
lege, the South and West are in hearty accord, and on these 
subjects I shall find myself as much at home in Florida as 
in Nebraska. 


I first learned of Florida through letters written by my 
wife before we were married; I next learned of Florida 
when my regiment was stationed there for a few months 
during the Spanish War;” my visits there during the past 
eight years have increased my fondness for the State as they 
have increased my acquaintance with it. I have found there 
unexpected opportunities of reaching the entire country in 
religious matters through my Sunday School class, which 
meets under the palm trees and is attended by citizens from 
nearly all the States of the Union.” I have opportunity there, 
also, to meet political leaders who visit the magic city in 
which we dwell, Miami’s increase of 440% during the last 
ten years entitles her to be called “Magic Miami” and an 
increasing multitude are drawing within her extending 
boundaries. 


* William Jennings Bryan was a colonel in the Third Nebraska 
Volunteer Infantry which was stationed in Jacksonville, Florida, for 
about two and a half months during the summer of 1898. 

“Bryan’s Tourist Bible Class became one of the distinctive 
features of Miami’s winter season. It was held in a public park and 
attracted between two and six thousand people each Sunday morning. 
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It is probably too much to hope that at my period of 
life I can ever become as well acquainted with the people of 
Florida as I am with the people of Nebraska, but during 
my stay in the state I have found many congenial friends 
who will vie with the friends in Nebraska in adding pleasure 
to the days that lie between me and the sunset. My heart is 
large enough to love both the great West and the great 
South, and there is then affection enough left to bestow upon 
the devoted colaborers who, in the states of the North and 
East have shown a courage and devotion to principle not 
inferior to that which I have found beyond the Mississippi 
and south of the Ohio. 











Main Street on the Middle Border. By Lewis Atherton. 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1954. xix + 
423 pp. Illustrations, notes, and index. $6.00). 


Many midwesterners have an intimate acquaintance 
with at least one of the country towns which dot our region. 
They either live in one, trade in one, or have moved from 
one to a city. The midwestern reader of Lewis Atherton’s 
book will be rare indeed who will not recognize his own par- 
ticular small town described in its pages. The author, a 
professor of history at the University of Missouri, holds 
that “life and history are one and the same thing.” He has 
written about life in the midwestern village from the end 
of the Civil War to the present. He has more than an acade- 
mic knowledge of his subject as he spent a portion of his 
boyhood at Bosworth, Missouri and has lived in other small 
Missouri towns. Atherton has not relied upon his own im- 
pressions and memories however, but has drawn upon a 
variety of sources for information. Chief among them are 
the local newspapers and the works of midwestern literary 
figures such as Hamlin Garland, Sherwood Anderson, 
William Allen White, and Ed Howe. 


In spite of the suggestion of the book’s title, Main Street 
on the Middle Border does not echo the sentiments of 
Sinclair Lewis or Hamlin Garland. Atherton, while recog- 
nizing the accuracy and artistry of Garland’s sometimes 
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bleak descriptions, suggests that Garland never sought to 
make himself a part of the village life that he at times 
condemned. As for Lewis’ heroine, Carol Kennicott, Ather- 
ton feels that her own limitations were factors in her failure 
to find intellectual companionship in Gopher Prairie. He 
quotes a statement from Ed Howe, Kansas sage, who wrote, 
“It seems to me now that I knew as many smart people in 
Falls City, an insignificant Nebraska village in 1872, as I 
have known since anywhere.” Even Edgar Lee Masters, who 
wrote of a drab, dull and occasionally cruel Midwest, re- 
called the small town teacher, who discussed Emerson and 
Ingersoll and the judge who allowed Masters the use of his 


considerable library. 


The first portion of the book is devoted to descriptions 
of such institutions as the country store, the circus, the 
livery barn, the church, and the Chautauqua. These descrip- 
tions are illustrated by twenty-nine well chosen pictures. 
The last portion of the book is utilized for analysis and ex- 
planations. There is some use of statistics from census 
records and social surveys, mostly relegated to the ap- 
pendixes. 


One of the attempts at explaining why the resident of 
the Middle Border behaves as he does is an examination 
of textbooks used in the region. The widely used McGuffey 
readers of several generations ago are analyzed in the light 
of how they shaped the thinking of the young people who 
read them and are compared with a commonly used ele- 
mentary text of today. Atherton feels that McGuffey helped 
to strengthen the “cult of the immediately useful and practi- 
cal” which is still strong in the Midwest. 


As for the future, the author holds that the small towns 
and their booster organizations should recognize that towns 
as well as persons reach maturity and that failure to expand 
and grow is not necessarily a bad thing. He feels that a 
social unity between farm and village is to be desired in 
some cases rather than bigness and that building a com- 
munity health center may be a more realistic project for a 
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midwestern town than offering inducements to a big city 
concern to move its factory to an essentially rural com- 
munity. 


Nebraska State Historical Society DONALD F. DANKER 


The Catholic Indian Missions and Grant’s Peace Policy, 
1870-1884. By Peter J. Rahill. (Washington: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1953. xx + 396 
pp. Illustrations, notes, bibliography, and index.) 


It is hard for non-Catholics in America to remember 
that a hundred years ago members of that faith were for 
the greater part recent immigrants, despised as un-Amer- 
ican, and only recently the special object of the attentions 
of the Know-Nothing Party. Mr. Rahill’s book, although not 
by intent, is a study of how a sense of being discriminated 
against influenced the attitudes of Catholics toward policies 
of the Federal Government. Mr. Rahill’s concern is with the 
role played by the American Catholic Church in the Indian 
“Peace Policy” inaugurated by Grant in 1870. He tells 
something of missionary work, particularly at Devil’s Lake 
and Standing Rock in the Dakotas, but mostly he tells of 
the organization of the Bureau of Catholic Missions at 
Washington, D. C. as a result of what was seen as an 
anti-Catholic bias firmly imbedded in Grant’s Peace Policy. 


The Peace Policy meant many things to many people. 
To some, its principal feature appeared to be the substitu- 
tion of other means than military force to “handle” the 
Indian problem. To some, it was a great effort to reform 
the branch of the government most notorious for corrup- 
tion. To others, notably the Protestant Episcopal Church 
and the Society of Friends, it seemed a challenge to expand 
their donations to missions and to co-operate as partners 
with the Government in the task of easing the Indian 
through the difficult transition from savagery to civiliza- 
tion, a process in which the tender mercy of the missionary 
would, it was hoped, succeed better than the opportunistic 
approach of only too many appointees under the spoils 
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system. To the Catholics of whom Mr. Rahill writes (the 
Church did not act as a unit) the Grant Peace Policy was a 
conspiracy on the part of ignorant or evil officials, in close 
co-operation with Protestant mission bodies, to deprive half 
the Indians of the United States of their freedom to be 
served by Catholic priests and the Catholic Church of its 
proper share of federal monies to be expended for the 
education of Indian youth. To them the most important 
pronouncement concerning the Peace Policy was Grant’s 
statement in a message to Congress that agencies would 
be assigned to the religious groups that had first undertaken 
mission work at any given place. 


What Mr. Rahill and the Catholics of whom he writes 
have both found it impossible to understand is that, as 
political decisions, the rulings of the Department of the 
Interior were bound to reflect not alone the fact that in the 
past Catholic missionaries had, to their glory, dominated 
the field of Indian missions, or even the unquestioned 
attraction the Catholic faith had for Indians, but also a 
number of other considerations. There were -new elements 
as well as old to be pondered, and a decision which favored 
the new as against the old was not necessarily dictated by 
religious bias. And there was much at stake. The assignment 
of an agency carried with it the right to receive funds in 
support of mission schools and to receive rations for the 
children attending. While these schools would provide good 
education at bargain rates, from another standpoint the 
contract system constituted government subsidization of 
mission work. In that light the question of whether one 
half or one tenth of the Indian Agencies should be assigned 
to the Catholic Church appears not as a test of religious 
tolerance, but a very practical problem in administration, 
subject to pressures from all interested parties, and bound 
to be influenced by such considerations as the ability of a 
given organization to expand in terms of personnel and 
finances to meet the needs of the hour. The Catholic Church 
was the church of the immigrant, a poor church, as Mr. 
Rahill so clearly shows in his discussion of financial 
problems, and was dependent upon foreign sources not only 
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for most of its limited funds, but also for personnel. A 
different story could be told for the end of the century and 
also of the proportion of federal monies allotted to Catholic 
missions at that time. 


It is curious that the principal opposition to the Bureau 
from fellow Catholics stemmed in part from a similar 
conflict between the new as against the old. Dom Robot 
and a fellow Benedictine were in 1876 the only Catholic 
clergy in Indian Territory when Robot was appointed 
prefect apostolic. The Osage, while in Kansas, had been 
cared for by Jesuits. When it appeared to Robot that the 
Catholic Bureau wished him to share his new charges with 
the Society of Jesus, he became incensed and was supported 
in his opposition to the Bureau by the Freeman’s Journal 
of New York. 


University of South Dakota EVERETT W. STERLING 


Mississippi River Folklore. By B. A. Botkin. (New York: 
Crown Publishers, 1955. xx+620 pp. Index. $5.00.) 
Folklore is traditional. It is the word of the people 


passed from mouth to mouth. It is the songs and sayings of 
the children, the catch-phrases of the school boy, the tall 
tales of men in lumber camps, the rivermen, the men on 
street corners and in club rooms. 


When first I came to Nebraska, I was told, “The wind 
blows here every day of the year except two. One of those 
days is past, and the other hasn’t come yet.” It is such 
sayings that help make up the folklore of our country. 


Mississippi River Folklore is the tenth book edited by 
Mr. Botkin, including Folk-Say, now out of print, and Lay 
Me Down, a folk history of slavery. While studying with 
Dr. Louise Pound at the University of Nebraska in 1937, 
Botkin published his doctoral thesis, “The American Play- 
Party Song,” in book form; and a few years later he edited 
the first of his important series of regional folklore 
Treasuries. 
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Nebraska has its place in the folklore of the Mississippi 
River country. Peter Sarpy and Clement Lambert are 
mentioned, as is the Omaha flood, and the towns of Omaha, 
Decatur, and Bellevue. 


Dr. Botkin’s latest book is not for the student alone. 
It is a book which will be savored by everyone. The pages 
are crammed with anecdotes, tall stories, fact, fantasy and 
songs. River and river country giants walk the pages— 
Davy Crockett, Abraham Lincoln, Mark Twain, Mike Fink 
(the Paul Bunyan of the river boats), and many others. 
The mythical river men and hunters are here, also—Lafitte, 
the Harpes, the outlaws of Cave-in-Rock. 


Here, indeed, is the whole colorful, exciting, fabulous 
Mississippi country, from the day of the steamboat to the 
last of the showboats. Riverboat jazzmen, such as “Satch- 
mo” Louis Armstrong, and courtly showmen in high silk 
hats tread the decks. And there are songs, from the Cin- 
cinnati levee, St. Louis, New Orleans—blues, love songs, 
lumberjack ballads, sounding calls, and many others. 


Attempting to cover the contents of a book such as 
this is as hopeless as trying to recount the history of 
America in one page. The folklore of our country is, indeed, 
its history—the history of the people themselves, and of 
their thoughts and ways. 


Whether read from cover to cover, or kept at hand for 
happy piece-mealing, Mississippi River Folklore is a book 
to be savored and enjoyed. 


The Nebraska Farmer LOUISE EVANS DOOLE 


Trailing the Cowboy: His Life and Lore as Told by Frontier 
Journalists. By Clifford P. Westermeier. (Caldwell, 
Idaho: The Caxton Printers, 1955. 414 pp. Notes and 
index. $5.00.) 


Trailing the Cowboy is one of a spate of books in which 
an author, or editor, attempts to interpret some aspect of 
history by extensive quotation from contemporary sources, 
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confining his own writing to a minimum of explanatory and 
transitional material. Such books have become very popular 
in the field of history, but here is the first attempt to deal 
with the cowboy in exactly this way. As Dr. Westermeier 
is a professional artist as well as a historian, his illustra- 
tions are an additional feature in the work. 


The book represents a formidable amount of research 
into the life of the cowboy. In the bibliography there are 
listed forty-three books, thirty-three magazine articles, two 
documents and seventy-two newspapers. The research is 
mainly concentrated in newspaper files. These were 
consulted for periods of time varying from one year to 
thirty-five years with the average being in excess of ten 
years. The papers covered a broad geographical area. Most 
of them were from Kansas, south and west to Arizona; but 
there were papers from Cheyenne, Wyoming, and one from 
Calgary, Alberta. From newspaper sources the author drew 
nearly 450 quotations to illustrate the traits of the cowboy 
that he wants to bring to the reader’s attention. At the 
usual rate of attrition for note data cards we can assume 
that there are at least as many thousand items about the 
cowboy unused in his files as there are hundreds that appear 
in the book. 


In the course of the volume almost every aspect of the 
life of the cowboy is dealt with. Chapters are devoted to 
such things as the cowboy’s work, law and disorder, the 
cowboy in town, the cowboy’s religion, tall tales, sports and 
foes on the frontier, as well as other facets of the cowboy’s 
existence. 


In spite of the evidences of industry and scholarship, 
the book has some definite shortcomings. In the first place 
the basic idea of the book is ill-chosen. The author has put 
large amounts of material about the cowboy together for 
little purpose. Possibly an interpretation of the American 
cowboy compiled from the words of contemporaries and of 
the cowboys themselves has a place in the literature of the 
Old West. Such a compilation, however, needs a balance of 
selections from western classics to go along with those from 
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anonymous and obscure newspaper editors and reporters. 
A book with selections from the works of Andy Adams, 
Charlie Siringo, John Clay, John Bratt, and the other well 
known old cowboys listed in this book’s bibliography, along 
with some newspaper estimates of the cowboy, would have 
an appeal to a public interested in the West. It might have 
additional use as readings for some courses in western 
history. Unfortunately there is too little diversity in the 
type of selections used in this book to serve either need. 
It can be of value only to a limited group of specialists 
working in the particular field of the cowboy. Even among 
such specialists it has a very limited utility, as they find 
it necessary to do their own sampling of newspaper sources. 


A second weakness in the book is a regrettable inept- 
ness of expression in those portions that the author does 
not quote from others. As an example the second sentence 
in the preface reads, “In those days it was not unusual for 
one man to control thousands of acres of open range on 
which roamed several hundred thousands of cattle.” Cer- 
tainly it is unfair to condemn an author on one misstate- 
ment, but the type of expression cited appears too often in 
the sections that the author wrote. The distortion of ideas 
is so frequent and so serious that it causes the reader to 
question whether selections chosen by their author will 
really accurately protray the American cowboy. The flaws 
in the book are of such a serious nature as to greatly impair 
its value as a contribution to Western Americana. 


Murray State College, Kentucky WILLIAM D. AESCHBACHER 


They Come and Go. By Louise W. Mears. (Boston: Christ- 
opher Publishing House, 1955. 122 pp. Foreword. 
$2.50.) 


To those who like reading about noted and interesting 
people this little volume should afford much enjoyment. 
Although the subtitle of the book is Short Biographies, these 
sketches are not, nor do they pretend to be, biographies 
in the ordinary sense of the word. Rather, are they brief 
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sidelights on some particular occasion in which the indi- 
viduals figured, drawn chiefly from the personal recollec- 
tions of the author. 


These stories, born of a life-long interest in people and 
their lives, deal with such diverse personalities as William 
J. Bryan, John D. Rockefeller, Sarah Bernhardt, Willa 
Cather, William F. Cody, Susan B. Anthony, Charles Lind- 
berg, Carl Sandburg, and many others. The author had the 
advantage of a long teaching career in college circles, 
enriched with extensive travel in the United States, and in 
many parts of the world. 


Here are given glimpses of Car] Sandburg and Robert 
Frost reading some of their poems to appreciative audiences 
of Wisconsin college students, and John D. Rockefeller 
delivering an address at the University of Chicago on the 
occasion of the tenth anniversary of its founding. Here is 
William F. Cody, the famed Buffalo Bill, as seen at his 
Scout’s Rest Ranch near North Platte, Nebraska, and 
Frances Willard speaking at the Chautauqua in a Nebraska 
town where, “people came from miles around to hear her, 
by horse and buggy and by train.” William Jennings Bryan 
is seen swaying the emotions of his audience with the 
matchless cadences of a great orator; and a glimpse is 
given of Dwight D. Eisenhower at Nebraska City during 
his 1952 campaign swing through the Middle West. 


All these and many more were seen and heard by Louise 
Mears, and now she gathers some of her recollections 
together in permanent form, so that others may share, even 
though vicariously, her treasured experiences. 


Nebraska State Historical Society MYRTLE D. BERRY 
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